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FOREWORD 


This  master  plan  is  a  broad  long  range  plan  for  the 
preservation,  development,  use,  interpretation  and  adminis- 
tration of  Stone  Mountain  State  Park.  It  establishes  guide- 
lines for  administrative  and  field  personnel,  and  for  the 
preparation  of  detailed  designs  and  plans.  It  assures  con- 
tinuity of  purpose  and  coordination  of  effort  in  developing 
and  managing  the  state  park  for  optimum  public  use. 


PURPOSE 

AND 

OBJECTIVES 


*.:.. 


STATEMENT 
OF  PURPOSE 


The  purpose  of  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  is,  as  it  must 
be,  based  on  two  things:  first,  Principles  Governing  the 
Establishment,  Extension  and  Development  of  the  State  Park 
System  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and,  second,  the 
natural  qualities  and  features  of  the  state  park  itself. 
The  Principles  specify  that: 

The  purpose  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Park 
System  shall  be  TO  SERVE  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  THEIR  VISITORS 
BY: 

1.  Preserving  and  protecting  natural  areas  of 
unique  or  exceptional  scenic  value  not  only 
for  the  inspiration  and  benefit  of  the 
present  generation,  but,  also,  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

2.  Establishing  and  operating  state  parks  that 
provide  recreational  use  of  natural  re- 
sources and  outdoor  recreation  in  natural 
surroundings. 

3.  Portraying  and  interpreting  plant  and  ani- 
mal life,  geology,  and  all  other  natural 
features  and  processes  included  in  the 
various  state  parks. 

4.  Preserving,  protecting  and  portraying  scien- 
tific sites  of  statewide  importance. 


The  purpose  of  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  is  TO  SERVE 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  THEIR  VISI- 
TORS IN  THESE  WAYS: 

1.  Preserve  and  protect  from  fire,  vandalism, 
adverse  use  and  adverse  development  the 
vegetation,  streams,  geologic  formations, 
and  scenic  values  of  the  state  park. 

2.  Protect  the  animal  life  of  the  state  park 
from  hunting,  trapping,  and  other  hazards 
created  by  human  beings  and  their  domes- 
tic animals. 

3.  Provide  opportunities  and  facilities  for 
viewing  and  enjoying  the  major  scenic 
values  of  the  state  park. 

4.  Provide  opportunities  and  facilities  for  ap- 
propriate outdoor  recreational  uses  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  state  park. 

5.  Provide  interpretive  programs  and  facilities 
that  will  help  park  users  gain  a  better 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  plant 
and  animal  life,  geology  and  ecology  of  the 
state  park. 

6.  Provide  programs  and  facilities  for  portray- 
ing and  interpreting  the  historical  and 
archaeological  features  of  the  state  park. 


MANAGEMENT 
OBJECTIVES 

Though  the  purpose  of  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  is 
stated  in  simple  terms,  carrying  out  this  purpose  is  a  complex 
job  requiring  the  application  of  many  different  skills, 
professional  and  nonprofessional,  and  the  dedicated  effort  of 
many  people.  This  purpose  can  be  achieved  only  through  the 
orderly  accomplishment  of  a  series  of  intermediate  tasks  or 
management  objectives. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  management  objectives  for 
Stone  Mountain  State  Park  be: 

LAND  ACQUISITION 

Acquire  all  land  within  the  state  park  boundaries  deline- 
ated in  this  master  plan. 

PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 

Staff  the  state  park  with  qualified  employees  as  recom- 
mended in  this  master  plan. 

Organize  these  employees  as  recommended  in  this  master 
plan. 

Plan  and  execute  the  training  programs  required  to  enable 
each  employee  to  perform  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
his  present  job  efficiently  and  effectively  and  to  prepare  him 
for  promotion. 

The  basic  objective  is  to  render  high  quality  public  service 
efficiently  and  effectively. 

PROTECTION,  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
PARK  USER  SAFETY 

Construct  the  facilities,  acquire  the  equipment,  employ 
and  train  the  personnel,  and  prepare  and  execute  the  plans 
and  programs  required  to: 


protect  the  natural  and  man  made  features 
of  the  state  park  from  fire,  vandalism,  trespass 
and  adverse  use 

protect  the  animal  life  of  the  state  park 
from  hunting,  trapping  and  molestation  by 
humans  and  domestic  animals 

maintain  law  and  order  within  the  state 
park 

provide  adequate  measures  for  the  safety 
and  protection  of  park  users 

DEVELOPMENT 

Prepare  detailed  designs,  plans  and  specifications  for  and 
construct  the  developments  and  facilities  recommended  in 
this  master  plan. 

Encourage  and  guide  development  on  private  land  of 
appropriate  facilities  and  services  to  supplement  those  pro- 
vided in  the  state  park.  (Riding  stables,  camp  grounds  and 
stores  to  serve  campers  are  examples  of  appropriate  facilities 
and  services.) 

OPERATION  FOR  PUBLIC  USE 

Keep  all  developments  and  facilities  for  public  use  always 
neat  and  clean. 

Encourage  city,  county,  and  regional  park  and  recreation 
departments  to  include  use  of  the  state  park  in  the  programs 
they  plan  for  their  patrons. 

Carry  on  a  program  to  emphasize  the  recreational  use  of 
natural  resources  through  such  activities  as  hiking,  walk-in 
camping,  and  nature  study. 


MAINTENANCE 

Maintain  all  developments  and  facilities  in  first  class 
condition. 

Prepare  and  keep  up-to-date  master  and  annual  main- 
tenance programs. 

INTERPRETATION  AND  EDUCATION 

Conduct  the  natural  history  research  necessary  to  guide 
the  interpretation  of  the  flora,  fauna,  geology  and  ecology  of 
the  state  park. 

Conduct  the  historical  and  archaeological  research  neces- 
sary to  guide: 

the  restoration,  preservation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  one  of  the  old  farmsteads  and  Garden 
Creek  Church 

the  interpretation  of  the  history  of  the 
settlement  of  the  state  park  and  adjoining 
area 

the  interpretation  of  the  Indians  as  related 
to  the  state  park 
Establish  and  maintain  good  working  relationship  with: 
appropriate   members  of  the  faculties  of 
universities,  colleges,  and  public  and  private 
secondary  schools  in  the  region 

nature  study,   bird,  camping,   hiking  and 
similar  clubs  and  organizations  in  the  region 
local  chapters  of  state  and  national  organi- 
zations interested  in  preserving  the  quality  of 
the  environment 

local  historical  societies  with  interests  re- 
lated to  the  state  park 


individuals  well  qualified  in  phases  of  his- 
tory and  natural  history  related  to  the  state 
park 
Secure  the  volunteer  assistance  of  these  individuals  and 
groups  in  conducting  the  above  research  and  in  planning  and 
executing  interpretive  programs. 

Develop  a  comprehensive  interpretive  program  that  will 
effectively  convey  to  park  users  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of: 

the  flora,  fauna,  geology  and  ecology  of  the 

state  park 

the  way  early  settlers  lived 
the  history  of  Indians  in  and  around  the 
state  park 
Encourage  and  assist  universities,  colleges,  and  public  and 
private  primary  and  secondary  schools  to  use  the  state  park 
for  educational  purposes,  especially  in  the  fields  of  natural 
science  and  ecology. 

INFORMATION 

Provide  the  facilities  and  services  required  to  orient  park 
users  and  inform  them  of  the  facilities  and  services  available 
to  them. 

Establish  and  maintain  good  relations  with  the  immediate 
neighbors  of  the  state  park,  with  the  governing  bodies  of 
Wilkes  and  Alleghany  Counties  and  with  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Establish  and  maintain  good  working  relations  with  the 
newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations,  and  other  news 
media  in  the  area. 

Present  programs  about  the  state  park  to  civic  and  other 
local  groups  and  to  schools. 
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GENERAL 
INFORMATION 


LOCATION 

Stone  Mountain  State  Park  lies  astride  the  Wilkes- Alle- 
ghany County  line  in  northern  Wilkes  County  and  southeast- 
ern Alleghany  County.  Airline,  it  is  about  9  miles  southeast 
of  Sparta  and  about  17  miles  northeast  of  Wilkesboro. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

The  outstanding  natural  features  of  the  state  park  are 
Stone  Mountain;  the  streams  and  waterfalls;  and  the  views 
from  Stone  Mountain,  Wolf  Rock,  Cedar  Rock  and  other 
high  points. 

Stone  Mountain,  the  dominant  feature,  is  an  oval  shaped 
granite  mass  rising  500-600  feet  above  its  base.  Its  base 
circumference  is  approximately  3  miles.  Other  lesser,  but  still 
extensive,  granite  faces  include  Wolf  Rock,  Cedar  Rock  and 
Little  Stone  Mountain. 

The  major  stream  is  the  East  Prong  of  the  Roaring  River 
which  has  its  source  in  Stone  Mountain  Creek.  Most  of  the 


East  Prong's  major  tributaries  flow  into  it  from  the  north  and 
include  Rich  Mountain,  Bullhead,  Widows  and  Garden 
Creeks.  The  next  largest  stream  is  Big  Sandy  Creek  which 
joins  the  East  Prong  just  southwest  of  Twin  Knob.  On  Big 
Sandy  Creek  there  are  a  series  of  waterfalls,  the  highest  of 
which  drops  more  than  200  feet  and  is  shown  in  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  quandrangle  map  as  Little  Falls  but  is 
locally  called  Beauty  Falls. 

There  are  a  variety  of  views,  all  very  pleasing,  to  be  seen 
from  Stone  Mountain,  Wolf  Rock,  Cedar  Rock  and  other 
vantage  points.  These  include  a  broad  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
escarpment,  views  of  the  interior  of  the  state  park  and  such 
features  as  Stone  Mountain  and  Beauty  Falls,  and  views  of 
the  countryside  to  the  south. 

For  the  most  part,  the  state  park  is  a  rugged  wooded  area. 
The  flatter  lands  and  cultivated  fields  are  mainly  in  the 
bottom  lands  of  the  East  Prong  and  along  the  lower  part  of 
Big  Sandy  Creek.  Most  former  fields  and  orchards  on  Wolf 
Rock  and  other  ridge  tops  have  been  taken  over  by  pine. 
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AT  THE  CEREMONY  IN  THE  GOVERNOR'S  OFFICE 

Front  Row  Left  to  Right:  Dan  E.  Stewart,  Director,  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development;  Frank  Smith,  Vice  President,  North  Carolina  Granite  Corporation;  John  P. 
Frank,  President,  North  Carolina  Granite  Corporation;  *Mrs.  Doris  B.  Potter,  Chairman,  Stone  Mountain  Park  and  Preservation  Commission,  Inc.;  *P.  C.  Collins,  Co-Chairman, 
Stone  Mountain  Park  and  Preservation  Commission,  Inc.;  'James  F.  Hutchinson.  Middle  Row  Left  to  Right:  *Clate  Duncan,  Jr.;  R.  H.  McNeill,  Wilkes  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Robert  E.  Black,  Wilkes  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Governor  Dan  K.  Moore;  James  S.  Stevens,  Associate  Director,  North  Carolina  Recreation  Commission;  Wayne  Cor- 
pening,  Director,  Department  of  Administration;  Thomas  C.  Ellis,  Superintendent  of  State  Parks.  Back  Row  Left  to  Right:  *W.  F.  Absher,  Jr.;  Jack  Anderson,  President, 
Wilkes  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Webb  Smalling,  Executive  Manager,  Wilkes  Chamber  of  Commerce;  'George  B.  Collins;  *R.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman,  Stone  Mountain 
Park  and  Preservation  Commission,  Inc.;  'Alfred  H.  Houston,  Director,  Blue  Ridge  Planning  and  Development  Commission;  *Claude  Billings;  *W.  G.  Mitchell,  Legal  Advisor, 
Stone  Mountain  Park  and  Preservation  Commission,  Inc.;  'Arthur  Upshaw;  Roland  Potter,  Wilkes  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
'Officers  and  members  of  the  Stone  Mountain  Park  and  Preservation  Commission,  Inc. 
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THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
STONE  MOUNTAIN  STATE  PARK 

The  ceremony  in  Governor  Dan  Moore's  office  on  October 
31,  1968  at  which  the  Regional  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  delivered  to  the  Governor  a  check  for 
$200,000,  marked  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  efforts 
to  establish  a  state  park  at  Stone  Mountain. 

The  final,  and  successful,  series  of  efforts  began  when  the 
paths  of  three  individuals  —  Mrs.  Doris  B.  Potter,  Claude 
Billings  and  Alfred  A.  Houston  —  converged. 

Mrs.  Potter's  interest  and  efforts  began  before  1960  and 
stemmed  from  her  activities  as  a  member  of  the  Travel 
Council  of  North  Carolina  and,  later,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Travel  and  Recreation  Committee  of  the  11  county  North- 
west North  Carolina  Development  Association.  In  both 
capacities  she  worked  for  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
park  and  recreation  areas  in  northwest  North  Carolina  and 
had  long  recognized  the  scenic  values  and  outdoor  recreation 
potential  of  Stone  Mountain  and  the  area  around  it. 

Claude  Billings,  a  native  of  Traphill  and  a  member  of  the 
1967  and  1969  General  Assemblies,  had  all  his  life  been 
familiar  with  the  south  face  of  Stone  Mountain.  Because  of 
its  inaccessibility,  however,  not  until  1963  while  on  a 
camping  trip  did  he  have  opportunity  to  see  the  north  face  of 
the  mountain.  Having  become  familiar  with  Stone  Mountain 
in  its  entirety,  he  was  impressed  by  its  scenery  and  became 
interested  in  making  it  more  accessible  and  in  developing  its 
recreation  potential.  He  discussed  his  interest  with  Mrs. 
Potter.  She  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  state  park  and 
they  began  advocating  to  state  agencies  the  establishment  of 
a  state  park  and  arousing  interest  in  Wilkes  and  Alleghany 
Counties. 


Alfred  A.  Houston,  Director  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Planning 
and  Development  Commission,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Billings 
made  a  field  trip  to  Stone  Mountain  in  the  Fall  of  1966  in 
connection  with  the  evaluation  of  potential  projects  for  the 
State  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Plan.  Mr.  Houston 
was  highly  impressed  with  the  area  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Federal  grants  could  be  obtained  to  acquire  it  for  state 
park  purposes.  He  agreed  to  join  forces  with  Mrs.  Potter  and 
Mr.  Billings  in  their  efforts  to  establish  Stone  Mountain  as  a 
state  park. 

This  small  but  highly  effective  task  force  explored  the 
possibilities  of  securing  gifts  of  land.  Two  or  three  years 
earlier  Mr.  Billings  had  conferred  with  John  P.  Frank  and 
Frank  Smith,  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  North 
Carolina  Granite  Corporation  of  Mount  Airy,  on  the  possi- 
bility of  the  corporation  donating  400  acres  including  Stone 
Mountain  for  state  park  purposes.  These  gentlemen  were 
favorably  impressed  with  the  proposal  and  agreed  to  present 
it  to  their  Board  of  Directors.  The  task  force  began  its  efforts 
to  secure  gifts  of  land  by  following  up  on  Mr.  Billings' 
conference  with  the  North  Carolina  Granite  Corporation. 
Subsequently,  Messrs.  Frank  and  Smith,  on  behalf  of  the 
North  Carolina  Granite  Corporation,  offered  to  donate  for 
state  park  purposes  a  418.49  acre  tract  including  Stone 
Mountain.  Later  the  corporation  also  agreed  to  sell  1,068 
acres,  including  Wolf  Rock,  for  state  park  purposes.  The 
generous  gift  of  the  Stone  Mountain  tract  made  the  creation 
of  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  possible.  Not  only  did  it 
include  Stone  Mountain,  the  major  natural  feature  of  the 
state  park,  but  its  value,  $400,000,  was  used  as  the  State's 
matching  fund  for  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
and  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  grants. 
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During  the  fall  of  1966,  Mrs.  Potter  and  Messrs.  Billings 
and  Houston  also  worked  with  the  Division  of  State  Parks  in 
arranging  for  the  Division  to  conduct  a  field  investigation  and 
make  an  official  evaluation  of  the  Stone  Mountain  area,  and 
made  plans  to  submit  to  the  Board  of  Conservation  and 
Development  the  proposal  to  create  Stone  Mountain  State 
Park  if  the  Division's  findings  were  favorable. 

In  November,  1966,  and  January,  1967,  personnel  of  the 
Division  of  State  Parks,  aided  by  the  Assistant  State 
Geologist,  made  a  series  of  field  investigations  of  Stone 
Mountain  and  the  territory  around  it  and  concluded  that: 

"The  pleasing  combination  of  scenic,  biologi- 
cal, and  geological  features  coupled  with 
interpretive  and  recreational  resource  develop- 
ment potential  makes  Stone  Mountain  a  most 
desirable  area  for  inclusion  into  the  North 
Carolina  State  Park  System." 

On  the  basis  of  the  favorable  report,  and  with  the 
assurance  of  the  gift  of  the  418  acre  Stone  Mountain  tract, 
Mr.  Houston,  at  the  direction  of  the  proponents  of  Stone 
Mountain  State  Park,  appeared  before  the  Board  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  Committee  on  State  Parks  on  April 
17,  1967,  and  formally  presented  a  proposal  to  include  Stone 
Mountain  and  an  area  adjoining  it  in  the  North  Carolina  State 
Park  System.  The  committee  advised  him  the  proposal  would 
be  studied.  Again,  on  July  23,  1967,  he  presented  the 
proposal  to  the  full  Board  of  Conservation  and  Development. 

On  June  9,  1967,  Representative  Claude  Billings  of  Wilkes 
and  Representative  P.  C.  Collins  of  Alleghany  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  General  Assembly  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  and  appropriate  $150,000  for 
land  acquisition  and  development.  The  General  Assembly  did 
not,  however,  act  on  this  bill. 


On  August  28,  1967,  members  of  the  Board  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  inspected  the  Stone  Mountain  area 
and  at  a  special  meeting  in  High  Point  the  following  day, 
August  29,  1 967,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

WHEREAS,  North  Carolina  Granite  Com- 
pany and  others  have  offered  to  make  availa- 
ble to  the  State  2500-3000  acres  of  land, 
including  Stone  Mountain,  on  the  Wilkes-Alle- 
ghany County  line  for  State  Park  purposes, 
and 

WHEREAS,  The  property  has  been  duly 
investigated  and  found  suitable  for  such  pur- 
poses, NOW 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the 
Board  of  Conservation  and  Development  ap- 
prove the  area  for  inclusion  in  the  State  Park 
system,  and  that  upon  the  receipt  of  a 
mutually  acceptable  deed,  respectfully  re- 
quests the  Department  of  Administration  to 
obtain  the  necessary  approval  from  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council  of  State. 

The  proponents  of  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  were  now 
faced  with  the  task  of  appraising,  optioning,  surveying  and 
searching  title  on  the  tracts  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the 
state  park  —  all  to  be  done  at  no  cost  to  the  State.  To  assure 
accomplishment  of  this  task,  the  original  small  task  force 
enlisted  the  support  of  leading  citizens  in  Wilkes,  Alleghany 
and  Forsyth  Counties  who  formed  themselves  into  the  Stone 
Mountain  Steering  Committee.  The  Committee  delegated  to 
Alfred  A.  Houston  the  responsibility  for  carrying  forward 
this  work  and  he  immediately  began  arranging  for  appraisals 
to  be  made  and  started  negotiations  for  options.  By  January 
5,  1968,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Billings,  he  had  secured  12 
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options  on  24  parcels  of  land  among  which  was  included  the 
41 8.49  acres  donated  by  the  North  Carolina  Granite  Corpora- 
tion. These  parcels  totalled  2,278.06  acres  and  were  ap- 
praised at  $989,052.75. 

In  order  to  be  on  sound  legal  ground  in  handling  the  affairs 
pertaining  to  Stone  Mountain,  the  Committee  voted,  on 
March  8,  1968,  to  form  a  non-profit  corporation  to  handle 
these  affairs  and  to  coordinate  the  effort  to  establish  Stone 
Mountain  State  Park.  The  Stone  Mountain  Park  and  Preserva- 
tion Commission,  Incorporated,  was  incorporated  on  April  9, 
1968,  by  Mrs.  Doris  B.  Potter,  Clate  Duncan,  Jr.,  George 
Collins,  and  W.  F.  Absher,  Jr.,  all  of  North  Wilkesboro; 
Claude  Billings,  Traphill;  P.  C.  Collins,  Jr.,  Laurel  Springs; 
and  Worth  B.  Folger,  Sparta.  The  purpose  of  the  Commission 
was  stated  to  be: 

"To  encourage  and  promote  a  park  site  in  the 
vicinity  of  Stone  Mountain  in  Wilkes  and 
Alleghany  Counties,  State  of  North  Carolina; 
and  to  acquire  lands,  to  construct  and  equip 
buildings,  camping  sites,  parking  areas,  lakes, 
swimming  pools,  playgrounds  and  other  facili- 
ties. To  convey  its  assets  in  lands  to  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  or  an  agency  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  for  operation  as  a  state 
park,  or  for  use  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  or  its  designated  agency,  in  develop- 
ment of  a  state  park  at  Stone  Mountain." 

Officers  of  the  Commission  are  Mrs.  Doris  B.  Potter, 
Chairman;  P.  C.  Collins,  Co-Chairman;  Philip  Hanes,  Jr.,  Vice 
Chairman;  Gordon  Rhodes,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  and  W. 
G.  Mitchell,  Legal  Advisor. 

The  Commission  devoted  its  efforts  to  three  things.  It  took 
over  the  Steering  Committee's  land  acquisition  activities.  It 


assisted  in  the  preparation  of  applications  for  Federal  grants 
for  land  acquisition.  It  raised  funds  to  cover  all  costs  of 
options,  appraisals,  surveys  and  legal  fees  in  connection  with 
acquisition  of  land  for  Stone  Mountain  State  Park.  The 
County  Commissioners  of  Wilkes  and  Alleghany  Counties  had 
been  supporting  the  state  park  proposal  and  demonstrated 
the  sincerity  of  their  support  by  contributing  to  these  funds. 

A  grant  of  $430,275  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  was  approved  on  October  22,  1968,  and  a  grant  of 
$30,275  from  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  was 
approved  on  June  12,  1969.  The  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  grant  was  paid  in  three  installments.  These  grants, 
made  for  the  purchase  of  land,  assured  the  establishment  of 
Stone  Mountain  State  Park. 

The  first  land  acquisition  for  Stone  Mountain  State  Park 
was  authorized  on  February  4,  1969,  when  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  State  approved  the  acceptance  of  the  gift  from  the 
North  Carolina  Granite  Corporation  of  the  418.49  acre  Stone 
Mountain  Tract,  the  purchase  of  a  1,045.16  acre  tract  from 
the  same  corporation,  and  the  purchase  of  a  45.75  acre  tract 
from  a  private  individual  (this  tract  was  not  purchased). 
Between  February,  1969,  and  January,  1970,  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  State  approved  the  purchase  of  eight  more 
tracts  totalling  413.70  acres  and  the  acceptance  of  the  gift  of 
a  59.84  tract  from  Mr.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr.  This  brought  the 
total  area  of  the  state  park  to  2,109.37  acres  —  478.33  acres 
of  which  were  acquired  by  gift  and  1,631.04  acres  of  which 
were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $425,800  —  not  one  penny  of 
which  came  from  state  funds.  To  date  (July,  1971)  no 
additional  land  has  been  acquired.  The  options  that  the  Stone 
Mountain  Park  and  Preservation  Commission,  Inc.  had 
secured  on  an  additional  5,000  acres  were  not  exercised 
because  of  lack  of  state  funds. 
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POPULATION  DATA  FOR  SELECTED  NORTH  CAROLINA  COUNTIES 


ALEXANDER 

19,466 

24.6 

ALLEGHANY 

8,134 

5.2 

DAVIE  (1) 

18,855 

12.7 

SURRY 

51,415 

6.7 

WILKES 

49,524 

9.4 

YADKIN 

24,599 

7.9 

COUNTY  POPULATION  POPULATION  INCREASE  PERCENT       DENSITY   PER 

1970  PERCENT  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  RATE  URBAN         SQUARE  MILE 

(1960-1970)  (4/1/60-7/1/68)  1970  1960  1970 

Counties  within  50  miles  of  Stone  Mountain  State  Park 

1.88 
-0.71 
1.62 
1.18 
1.17 
0.60 

1 )  Only  the  part  west  of  Mocksville  is  within  50  miles  of  state  park,  but  data  are  for  entire  county. 

Counties  within  51  -  75  miles  of  Stone  Mountain  State  Park 

-0.44 
1.86 
2.42 
2.16 
1.45 
1.66 
1.56 
1.08 
3.35 

2)  Only  the  part  north  of  Newton  is  within  75  miles  of  state  park,  but  data  are  for  entire  county. 

3)  Only  the  part  north  of  Interstate  Highway  85  is  within  75  miles  of  state  park,  but  data  are  for  entire  county. 


ESTIMATED  POPULATION 
BY  AGE  GROUPS  -  1970 
0-17  18-44  45+ 


PER  CAPITA  INCOME 
RANK  IN 
AMOUNT        STATE 


1966 


0.0 

60.3 

75.1 

6,814 

7,379 

5,273 

$2,353 

18 

0.0 

34.4 

36.2 

2,499 

2,711 

2,924 

1,653 

60 

13.4 

63.1 

71.2 

6,312 

6,652 

5,891 

2,199 

33 

25.0 

89.9 

95.9 

16,995 

18,346 

16,074 

2,276 

25 

6.8 

59.3 

64.9 

17,179 

18,173 

14,172 

2,071 

37 

0.0 

67.9 

73.2 

7,803 

8,827 

7,969 

2,000 

41 

ASHE 

19,571 

-1.0 

CALDWELL 

56,699 

14.4 

CATAWBA  (2) 

90,873 

24.2 

DAVIDSON  (3) 

95,627 

20.3 

FORSYTH 

214,348 

13.2 

IREDELL 

72,197 

15.5 

ROWAN  (3) 

90,035 

8.7 

STOKES 

23,782 

6.6 

WATAUGA 

23,404 

33.5 

0.0 

46.4 

45.9 

6,455 

6,521 

6,595 

$1,468 

78 

30.9 

105.7 

121.0 

20,702 

21,379 

14,618 

2,268 

26 

42.9 

180.8 

224.5 

31,506 

34,777 

24,590 

2,889 

4 

37.1 

143.8 

173.0 

33,218 

35,506 

26,903 

2,337 

20 

68.8 

452.6 

512.2 

72,657 

82,693 

58,998 

3,043 

3 

44.2 

106.2 

122.6 

24,791 

25,409 

21,997 

2,420 

15 

42.1 

158.4 

172.2 

28,329 

31 ,429 

30,277 

2,437 

13 

0.0 

48.8 

52.0 

8,074 

8,612 

7,096 

1,743 

56 

37.4 

55.3 

73.8 

6,134 

1 1 ,343 

5,927 

1,726 

57 

Source:  North  Carolina  Department  of  Administration,  State  Planning  Division 
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REGIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


ACCESS  AND  CIRCULATION 

Access  to  Traphill  and  Joynes,  both  just  south  of  Stone 
Mountain  State  Park,  and  to  Roaring  Gap  northeast  of  it,  is 
good,  but  from  these  points  the  only  access  to  the  state  park 
is  over  narrow  unpaved  roads. 

Traffic  from  points  east  and  southeast  reaches  the  state 
park  over  U.S.  Highway  1  from  Elkin  and  Secondary  Road 
1002  to  Traphill.  Traffic  from  points  west  and  southwest  is 
served  by  State  Highway  18  from  Wilkesboro  and  North 
Wilkesboro  and  Secondary  Road  1002  to  Traphill.  Traffic 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and  the  north  may  travel  to  the 
state  park  by  either  U.S.  Highway  21  and  unpaved  road  1100 
or  State  Highway  18  and  Secondary  Road  1002. 

When  completed,  Interstate  Highway  77  will  afford  north- 
south  traffic  speedy  access  to  U.S.  21  near  Elkin.  Construc- 
tion by  the  State  Highway  Commission  of  the  access  road  for 
which  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  made  a 
$441,000  grant  will  provide  better  access  from  Roaring  Gap 
and,  it  is  hoped,  Traphill. 

North  Carolina  counties  within  50  miles  (about  an  hour's 
drive)  of  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  are: 

Alexander 

Alleghany 

Davie  (part  west  of  Mocksville  only) 

Surry 

Wilkes 

Yadkin 
North  Carolina  counties  within  75  miles  (about  an  hour 
and  a  half  drive)  of  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  are: 

Ashe 


Caldwell 

Catawba  (part  north  of  Newton  only) 
Davidson  (part  north  of  Interstate  85  only) 
Forsyth 
Iredell 

Rowan  (part  north  of  Interstate  85  only) 
Stokes 
Watauga 
Highway  mileages  between  the  state  park  and  cities  of  over 
10,000  in  the  above  counties  are: 


City 

1970  Population 

Mileage 

Hickory 

20,569 

64 

High  Point 

63,204 

78 

Lenoir 

14,705 

52 

Lexington 

17,205 

66 

Thomasville 

15,230 

76 

Salisbury 

22,515 

64 

Statesville 

19,996 

55 

Winston-Salem 

132,913 

60 

There  are  no  Virginia  towns  of  as  much  as  10,000 
population  within  75  miles  of  the  state  park. 

POPULATION 

In  1970,  about  172,000  persons  lived  within  an  hour's 
drive  of  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  and  almost  860,000  lived 
within  an  hour  and  a  half  drive.  Approximately  29%  of  those 
within  an  hour's  drive  lived  in  Wilkes  County,  and  approxi- 
mately 30%  lived  in  Surry  County. 
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Since  1950,  every  North  Carolina  county  within  75  miles 
of  the  state  park  except  two,  Alleghany  and  Ashe,  has  had 
substantial  population  increases.  In  Alleghany  the  population 
was  about  the  same  in  1970  as  in  1950.  In  Ashe  the 
population  was  about  10%  less  in  1970  than  in  1950. 
Between  1960  and  1968,  only  in  Alleghany,  Ashe  and 
Yadkin  Counties  was  the  average  annual  rate  of  population 
increase  less  than  one  per  cent. 

The  population  in  the  fifteen  counties  within  75  miles  of 
Stone  Mountain  State  Park  tends  toward  the  young  side. 
More  than  two  thirds  of  all  the  persons  living  in  these 
counties  in  1970  was  under  45  years  of  age.  This  held  true 
county  by  county  except  in  Alleghany,  Ashe  and  Rowan  — 
more  than  one  third  of  the  population  in  each  of  these 
counties  was  45  years  of  age  or  older. 

There  is  a  wide  variance  in  per  capita  income  in  these 
counties,  from  Forsyth  and  Catawba,  which  ranked  third  and 
fourth  in  the  state  in  1966  per  capita  income,  to  Alleghany 
and  Ashe  which  ranked  60th  and  78th  in  the  same  year. 
Seven  of  these  fifteen  counties  were  in  the  top  twenty  five  in 
1966  per  capita  income. 

The  1969  civilian  labor  force  average  annual  employment 
in  these  fifteen  counties  totaled  378,410  of  which  number 
169,400  were  employed  in  manufacturing.  Only  20,610 
workers  were  employed  in  agriculture;  11,870  less  than  in 
1962. 

Decreases  in  farm  lands  and  farm  population  paralleled  the 
decreases  in  agricultural  employment.  Comparison  of  statis- 
tics in  the  North  Carolina  1960  Farm  Census  Summary, 
Preliminary  Report  by  Counties  with  the  1970  issue  of  this 
report,  both  published  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 


Agriculture,  reveals  substantial  decreases  in  land  farmed  and 
number  of  persons  living  on  farms.  In  the  counties  within  50 
miles  of  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  there  were  68,199  fewer 
acres  of  harvested  cropland  in  1969  than  in  1959  and  42,500 
more  acres  of  improved  pasture  for  a  net  loss  of  25,699  acres 
(about  40  square  miles)  in  the  total  of  harvested  cropland 
and  improved  pasture.  In  1969  there  were  24,078  fewer 
persons  living  on  farm  tracts  of  10  acres  or  more  in  these 
counties  than  the  number  living  on  farm  tracts  of  3  acres  or 
more  in  1959.  The  comparison  for  the  counties  51-75  miles 
from  the  state  park  is  even  more  striking.  In  these  counties 
there  were  161,160  fewer  acres  of  harvested  cropland  in 
1969  than  in  1959  and  43,919  more  acres  of  improved 
pasture  for  a  net  loss  of  117,241  acres  (about  1.83  square 
miles)  in  the  total  of  harvested  cropland  and  improved 
pasture.  In  1969  there  were  45,208  fewer  persons  living  on 
farm  tracts  of  10  acres  or  more  in  these  counties  than  lived 
on  farm  tracts  of  3  acres  or  more  in  1959. 

In  the  last  twenty  years,  and  particularly  in  the  last  ten, 
there  have  been  marked  changes  in  the  population  character- 
istics of  these  fifteen  counties.  These  changes  have  not  been 
uniform,  but  decrease  in  agricultural  employment  and  farm 
population,  increase  in  manufacturing,  non-manufacturing 
and  public  administration  employment,  and  increase  in  per 
capita  income  have  occurred  in  all.  The  trend  toward 
urbanization  was  greatest  in  the  counties  of  more  than 
50,000  population.  Five  of  the  smaller  counties  have  no 
urban  population.  Projections  are  that  present  day  popula- 
tion trends  will  continue,  perhaps  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

Stone  Mountain  relates  to  a  larger  population  than 
discussed  above  because  it  is  on  the  fringe  of  the  Piedmont 
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Crescent  which  runs  from  Greenville  —  Spartanburg  through 
North  Carolina  to  Martinsville.  Projections  are  that  the 
Piedmont  Crescent  will  be  the  fifth  largest  metropolitan  area 
in  the  United  States  by  the  year  2000. 

OTHER  PARK  AND  RECREATION  FACILITIES 

Existing 

There  are  six  publicly  owned  large  natural  areas  within  50 
road  miles  of  Stone  Mountain  State  Park.  Pilot  Mountain 
State  Park  is  46  miles  east  and  Mount  Jefferson  State  Park  is 
47  miles  northwest  via  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  The  nearest 
entrance  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  is  at  the  U.S.  21 
crossover  8  miles  from  the  state  park.  Doughton  Park  is  9 
miles  south  of  this  crossover  and  Cumberland  Knob  is  23 
miles  north  of  it.  The  W.  Kerr  Scott  Reservoir  is  31  miles 
southwest.  The  Thurmond  Chatham  Game  Land  adjoins 
Doughton  Park  to  the  southwest. 

Pilot  Mountain  State  Park  now  has  limited  facilities  for 
picnicking  and  hiking  and  will  eventually  be  developed  to 
provide  facilities  for  camping,  swimming,  fishing,  nature 
study,  picnicking,  hiking  and  horseback  riding.  Mount  Jeffer- 
son State  Park  includes  facilities  for  picnicking,  hiking  and 
nature  study.  Doughton  Park  has  facilities  for  camping, 
hiking,  picnicking  and  fishing  as  well  as  a  restaurant  and  a 
lodge.  Cumberland  Knob  has  facilities  for  picnicking  and 
hiking.  There  are  public  use  facilities  at  W.  Kerr  Scott 
Reservoir  for  picnicking,  camping,  swimming,  boating  and 
fishing.  Thurmond  Chatham  Game  Land  is  operated  primarily 
for  fishing  and  hunting,  but  hiking  is  permitted  and  limited 
picnicking  and  camping  is  allowed. 


Proposed 

The  major  large  public  recreation  areas  currently  proposed 
within  50  miles  of  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  are  Reddies 
River  Reservoir  and  Roaring  River  Reservoir,  both  in  Wilkes 
County  and  both  Corps  of  Engineers  projects.  Reddies  River 
is  an  authorized  project  under  design.  Roaring  River,  one  of 
the  reservoirs  proposed  in  the  Appalachian  Report,  has  been 
recommended  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  If 
constructed,  both  reservoirs  would  eventually  provide  facili- 
ties for  boating,  swimming,  fishing,  picnicking  and  hiking. 

RECREATION  NEEDS 

Based  on  a  standard  of  50  acres  per  thousand  population, 
the  1968  North  Carolina  Outdoor  Recreation  Areas  and 
Facility  Survey  by  the  State  Planning  Task  Force  of  the 
Department  of  Administration  estimates  outdoor  recreation 
needs  for  Class  III,  Natural  Areas,  to  be: 

County  No.  Acres  Needed  in 

1970  1985 


Alleghany 

4902 

6369 

Davie 

886 

966 

Wilkes 

2387 

2913 

Yadkin 

1199 

1219 

The  need  for  Class  III,  Natural  Areas  is  considered  to  be 
met  by  existing  areas  in  Alexander  County  and  by  Pilot 
Mountain  State  Park  in  Surry  County. 

From  the  above  estimates  it  is  obvious  that  Stone 
Mountain  State  Park  is  very  much  needed  to  overcome 
present  deficiencies. 
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THE  ROLE 

OF  THE  STATE  PARK 

IN  THE  REGION 

Stone  Mountain  State  Park  plays  a  multiple  role  in  the 
region  it  serves.  Obviously,  it  will  add  more  acres  of  land, 
more  miles  of  trails,  more  camp  sites,  more  picnic  tables,  and 
so  on,  to  the  inventory  of  recreational  land  and  facilities  and, 
in  doing  so,  contribute  to  overcoming  current  deficiencies  in 
and  satisfying  needs  for  such  land  and  facilities.  Far  more 
important  than  this  is  the  pressing  need  to  protect  the  quality 
of  the  environment  and  to  provide  opportunities  for  mean- 
ingful recreational  use  of  natural  resources.  It  is  in  these  two 
fields  that  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  will  render  its  most 
significant  public  service. 

By  preserving  and  protecting  for  public  use  and  enjoyment 
outstanding  scenic  and  natural  features  it  will  contribute 
materially  to  preserving  and  enhancing  the  quality  of  the 
environment  in  the  region.  It  will,  with  adequate  acreage  and 
judicous  development,  afford  varied  opportunities  for  recrea- 


tional use  of  natural  resources  and  for  recreation  in  natural 
surroundings  —  types  of  use  that  will  not  merely  amuse  or 
entertain  but  provide  quality  experiences  which  will  help 
park  users  to  richer  and  fuller  lives. 

The  state  park,  through  interpretive  programs  and  facili- 
ties, will  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  the  study  and 
appreciation  of  nature  and  will  be  an  excellent  outdoor 
classroom  for  students  and  teachers.  It  will  thus  play  an 
important  role  in  helping  the  layman  understand  man's  place 
in  nature  and  nature's  place  in  man. 

Another  meaningful  role  of  the  state  park  will  be  in 
increasing  awareness  of  the  part  earlier  generations  played  in 
making  North  Carolina  what  it  is  today.  This  it  will  do  by 
portraying  the  story  of  the  early  setters  and  the  way  they 
lived  and  died. 

In  essence,  the  role  of  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  is  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  in  the  region  it  serves. 
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DESCRIPTION 
OF  THE  RESOURCES 


LAND  AREA 

Stone  Mountain  State  Park  currently  (1971)  embraces 
2109.37  acres  including  and  surrounding  Stone  Mountain. 

NATURAL  FEATURES 

Geology 

The  geologic  formation  known  as  Stone  Mountain  is  a 
plutonic  monadnock  of  light  gray,  medium  grained  biotite 
granite  of  somewhat  coarser  texture  than  the  Mount  Airy 
Granite  in  adjacent  Surry  County.  The  granite  forming  Stone 
Mountain  was  intruded  into  older  surrounding  rocks  at  some 
time  during  the  mid  Paleozoic  era,  probably  the  Carbonifer- 
ous period.  Wolf  Rock,  Cedar  Rock,  Little  Stone  Mountain 
and  a  number  of  other  peaks  and  exposed  granite  faces  in  the 
vicinity  are  similar  in  structure  and  origin  to  Stone  Mountain. 
All  are  similar  in  history  to  the  granites  which  lie  in  the 
Western  Piedmont  and  compose  the  so-called  Western  Pied- 
mont Belt.  They  are  also  closely  related  to  the  granites  lying 
in  the  central  Piedmont  and  to  those  underlying  Raleigh  in 
the  extreme  eastern  Piedmont. 

Another  major  geologic  feature  of  the  general  area  is  the 
Blue  Ridge  escarpment  (or  front)  which  rises  some  2,500  feet 
from  the  East  Prong  of  Roaring  River  to  Bullhead  Mountain 
—  a  distance  of  only  about  three  and  a  half  miles. 

Vegetation 

The  general  vegetation  pattern  at  Stone  Mountain  State 
Park  below  the  Blue  Ridge  escarpment  may  be  reconstructed 
from  that  of  comparable  areas  where  Piedmont  and  Mountain 
vegetative  types  come  into  contact. 

In  these  areas,  Mixed  Mesophytic  forest  generally  occurs 
along  streams,  in  coves,  and  on  other  moist  sites.  This  forest 


is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  tree 
species  and  no  clear  cut  dominance  by  any  one  species.  Some 
of  the  species  that  may  locally  be  important  are:  Hemlock 
(Tsuga  canadensis),  Beech  (Fagus  grandifolia),  Tulip  poplar 
(Liriodendron  tulip  if  era),  Basswood  (Tilia  heterophylia), 
Northern  red  oak  (Quercus  rubra),  Sweet  birch  (Betula 
lenta),  Fraser  magnolia  (Magnolia  fraseri),  Silverbell  (Halesia 
Carolina),  and  Hickory  (Carya  sppj.  Along  creeks,  the 
understory  often  is  dominated  by  Rosebay  rhododendron 
(Rhododendron  maximum)  but  away  from  creeks  in  moist 
coves  and  on  protected  slopes  the  shrub  layer  is  often  absent 
and  a  rich  layer  of  spring  and  summer  flowering  herbs 
dominates  the  forest  floor. 

Away  from  the  moist  sites  on  open,  drier  slopes,  the  forest 
cover  shifts  toward  a  dominance  of  oaks.  On  lower  slopes, 
generally  below  2500  feet,  the  forest  composition  may 
resemble  that  of  Piedmont  oak  forests  with  White  oak 
(Quercus  alba)  dominant  along  with  Hickory,  Black  oak 
Quercus  velutina),  Black  gum  (Nyssa  sylvatica),  Tulip  poplar, 
Red  maple  (Acer  rubrum),  and  Northern  red  oak.  Understory 
dominants  are  Dogwood  (Cornus  florida)  and  Sourwood 
(Oxydendrum  arboreum).  The  drier  slopes,  particularly  at 
middle  elevations,  are  dominated  by  Oak  forest  in  which 
Chestnut  oak  (Quercus  prinus)  is  the  most  important  species. 

These  used  to  be  Oak-Chestnut  forests,  but  with  the 
coming  of  the  blight,  Chestnut  (Castanea  dentata)  has 
disappeared  as  a  dominant.  It  is  present  in  the  Oak  type  now 
only  as  large,  dead  snags  and  as  scattered  stump  sprouts. 
Other  important  species  in  the  Oak  type  are  Scarlet  oak 
(Quercus  coccinea),  Black  gum,  Red  maple,  Northern  red 
oak,  and  Black  oak.  White  oak  and  Hickory  are  rare  and  the 
understory  is  chiefly  Dogwood  and  Sourwood.  As  sites 
become  drier,  Scarlet  oak  tends  to  become  more  important. 
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The  shrub  layer  is  very  important  in  these  Oak  forests.  On 
the  better  sites,  it  is  dominated  by  deciduous  ericaceous 
species,  such  as  Bearberry  (Gaylussacia  ursina)  and  Blueberry 
(Vaccinium  spp.),  whereas  in  the  drier  Oak  forests  evergreen 
ericaceous  shrubs,  chiefly  Mountain  laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia), 
are  the  dominants.  Herbaceous  species  are  generally  few  in 
number  and  are  often  those  that  flower  in  the  summer  and 
fall.  Spring  flowering  herbs  are  not  of  great  importance. 

The  driest  sites,  ridges  and  "leads,"  are  dominated  by 
some  type  of  Pine  forest.  The  dominant  species  of  pine  in 
these  "leads"  is  usually  Pitch  pine  (Pinus  rigida)  or  Table 
mountain  pine  (Pinus  pungens),  but  Shortleaf  pine  (Pinus 
echinata)  and  Virginia  pine  (Pinus  virginiana)  occur  at  lower 
elevations.  The  Pine  leads  often  give  way  very  abruptly  to 
Scarlet  oak-dominated  Oak  forest  as  one  moves  away  from 
the  ridge  proper.  Evergreen  ericaceous  shrubs,  mainly  Moun- 
tain laurel,  dominate  the  shrub  stratum  and  there  are  few 
herbaceous  species  present. 

The  vegetation  now  existing  in  the  state  park  is  the 
aftermath  of  drastic  disturbance  by  man.  The  forests  are 
generally  young  sprout  forests  arising  from  recent  lumbering, 
or  pine  forests  developing  in  abandoned  agricultural  sites. 
The  valley  of  the  East  Prong  of  Roaring  River  is  still 
cultivated  and  there  is  little  natural  vegetation,  even  along  the 
creek  banks. 

The  vegetation  of  the  valley  of  Big  Sandy  Creek,  which 
drains  southeastward  from  Stone  Mountain,  suggests  that 
forests  similar  to  the  Mixed  Mesophytic  forests  of  mountain 
valleys  occurred  there.  For  example,  along  the  creek  below 
Beauty  Falls,  Hemlock,  Tulip  poplar,  Chestnut  oak,  Chestnut 
stumps,  Fraser  magnolia,  Cucumber  magnolia  (Magnolia 
acuminata),  Silverbell,  Sweet  birch,  White  pine  (Pinus  stro- 
bus),  Northern  red  oak,  and  Dogwood  are  present  indicating 


a  forest  of  mixed  composition  was  probably  the  original 
vegetation  of  the  site.  It  may  be  surmised  that  forests  of  this 
sort  also  occurred  in  the  valley  of  the  East  Prong  of  Roaring 
River  on  the  moist  sites  away  from  the  creek. 

The  open  slopes  of  Stone  Mountain,  Cedar  Rock,  and  Wolf 
Rock  presently  are  covered  with  sprout  Oak  forests  that 
appear  to  have  developed  in  the  last  25  or  so  years.  In  most 
places  these  are  dominated  by  Chestnut  oak  with  Scarlet  oak, 
Black  oak,  Red  maple,  Mockernut  hickory  (Carya  tomen- 
tosa),  White  oak,  White  pine,  and  Dogwood  scattered 
throughout.  Mountain  laurel  and  Blueberry  are  common  in 
the  understory. 

Pure  stands  of  pine  are  common  and  most  of  these  have 
developed  in  old  fields  that  have  long  been  abandoned. 
Excellent  examples  are  found  around  Cedar  Rock  and  Wolf 
Rock.  Virginia  and  Shortleaf  pine  are  the  common  species, 
but  Table  Mountain  pine  is  also  present.  Mountain  laurel  is 
generally  absent  in  the  pine  forests  that  have  developed  on 
farmed  sites. 

The  growths  of  Mountain  laurel  and  Catawba  rhododen- 
dron (Rhododendron  catawbiense)  on  the  upper  slopes  and 
ridges  of  Stone  Mountain  are  a  particularly  pleasing  vegeta- 
tive feature. 

From  observation,  and  study  of  aerial  photos  of  the  area, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  vegetation  pattern  of  the  land  between 
the  East  Prong  of  Roaring  River  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
(that  is,  on  the  Blue  Ridge  escarpment)  is  similar  to  that 
described  for  the  mountains  in  general.  Mixed  Mesophytic 
forest  undoubtedly  once  occupied  the  moist  sites.  These  sites 
have  been  heavily  cut  over  and  are  now  dominated  chiefly  by 
Tulip  poplar.  The  open  slopes  are  clothed  mostly  by  oak 
forest  of  sprout  origin  while  numerous  Pine  leads  occur  on 
the  steep  slopes. 
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Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  vegetation  type  in  the  entire 
area  is  that  which  develops  on  the  open,  sloping  surfaces  of 
exposed  granite.  These  granite  face  communities  are  excellent 
examples  of  primary  succession  and  contain  a  number  of 
interesting  plant  species. 

The  vegetation  of  the  granite  faces  appears  to  be  similar  to 
that  of  Rocky  Face  in  Alexander  County,  N.  C.  (Keever, 
Oosting,  and  Anderson  1951)  and  to  that  of  an  area 
described  by  Oosting  and  Anderson  (1937).  At  Rocky  Face, 
Black  moss  (Grimmia  spp.)  is  the  pioneer  on  sunny  slopes.  It 
is  invaded  by  Club  moss  (Selaginella  repestris)  and  Haircap 
moss  (Polytrichum  commune)  and  occasionally  by  several 
rock  outcrop  endemics  such  as  Diamorpha  cymosa  and 
Talinum  teretifolium.  The  mats  thus  formed  are  than  invaded 
by  herbs  and  shrubs  and  finally  by  trees.  A  similar  pattern 
involving  slightly  different  pioneers  occurs  on  the  shaded 
slopes  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Rocky  Face.  The  pattern  on 
the  rock  face  in  the  mountains  (Oosting  and  Anderson  1937) 
resembled  that  on  the  north  side  of  Rocky  Face. 

The  general  pattern  of  vegetation  on  the  exposed  granite 
faces  of  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  appears  to  resemble  that 
described  for  the  other  granite  rocks.  The  open  granite  faces 
on  Stone  Mountain,  Cedar  Rock,  and  Wolf  Rock  are 
rounded,  rather  than  sheer.  Thus,  succession  tends  to  take 
place  much  more  extensively  on  the  upper,  less  precipitous 
slopes.  There,  large  mats  of  mosses  and  club  mosses  are 
developed,  particularly  near  the  edges  of  the  forest.  Farther 
down  slope,  the  mats  are  smaller  and  few  if  any  occur  in  the 
middle  of  the  faces.  Evidence  suggests  that  mats  can  develop 
only  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  middle  of  the  faces.  Once  they 
become  greater  than  a  critical  size,  their  mass  makes  them 
subject  to  slides  particularly  under  conditions  of  heavy  rain, 
ice,  or  snow. 


The  transition  from  the  forest  to  the  granite  faces  is  very 
abrupt  on  all  sites  in  Stone  Mountain  State  Park.  There  is 
almost  always  a  fringe  of  Pine  forest,  chiefly  Virginia  and 
Shortleaf  pines  but  occasionally  Table  mountain  pine,  be- 
tween the  forest  and  the  open  rock.  The  pines  there  are 
relatively  small  and  clearly  slow  growing.  There  is  little 
evidence  of  rapid  encroachment  of  the  pine  zone  out  onto 
the  rock  faces.  Red  cedar  (Juniperus  virginiana)  is  the  other 
major  tree  on  the  rock  surfaces.  Cedars  often  occur  in  mats 
on  the  open  rock  face,  probably  where  local  conditions 
provide  for  relatively  deep  rooting.  The  cedars  have  an  open, 
diffuse  crown  and  are  not  the  more  erect  growth  form  often 
found  in  the  Piedmont. 

Other  interesting  vascular  plants  are  found  in  association 
with  these  rock  faces.  Two  ferns,  Cheilanthes  lanosa  and 
Pellaea  atropurpurea,  were  found.  Cheilanthes  appears  to  be 
relatively  common  on  such  outcrops  in  the  Carolinas,  but 
Pellaea  is  much  less  common.  Further  research  will  be 
required  to  determine  how  many  of  the  true  granite  outcrop 
endemics  are  present  at  Stone  Mountain. 

Animal  Life 

Mammals  fairly  abundant  in  the  state  park  and  the  land 
around  it  include  white-tailed  deer,  raccoons,  opossums,  fox 
(gray  and  red)  and  squirrels.  Bears  are  occasional. 

Quite  a  variety  of  bird  life  inhabits  the  area.  Among  the 
many  species  observed  are  grouse,  pileated  woodpecker,  and 
scarlet  tananger.  Sign  of  wild  turkey  has  been  seen. 

A  few  "natives"  probably  exist  in  the  streams,  but  the 
trout  in  these  waters  are  mostly  those  brought  in  from  fish 
hatcheries. 

The  most  conspicuous  exotics  are  a  herd  of  about  a  dozen 
goats  that  live  on  and  around  Stone  Mountain. 
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Reptiles  include  box  turtles,  copperhead  snakes,  and 
rattlesnakes. 

Water 

There  are  several  streams  on  the  lands  within  and  adjacent 
to  the  state  park.  The  two  largest  are  the  East  Prong  of 
Roaring  River  and  Big  Sandy  Creek,  portions  of  both  of 
which  flow  through  the  state  park.  Garden  Creek,  Widows 
Creek,  Bullhead  Creek,  Rich  Mountain  and  other  streams 
flow  down  the  Blue  Ridge  escarpment  to  the  East  Prong. 

Big  Sandy  Creek,  where  it  flows  through  present  state  park 
lands,  has  relatively  clear  water  but  does  get  a  bit  murky  at 
times,  hence  its  name.  It  has  three  falls  or,  more  accurately, 
steep  slides.  Farthest  upstream  is  Little,  or  Beauty  Falls,  a 
very  attractive  waterfall  perhaps  200  feet  in  height.  Middle 
Falls,  a  series  of  low  slides,  and  Lower  Falls,  which  is  about 
25  feet  high  and  drops  into  a  pretty  little  pool,  are  down 
stream.  All  three  are  within  the  state  park  boundaries 
recommended  in  this  master  plan,  but  only  Middle  Falls  is 
within  the  current  boundaries. 

The  East  Prong  of  Roaring  River,  the  largest  of  all  the 
streams  in  the  area,  rises  as  Stone  Mountain  and  Rich 
Mountain  Creeks  and  drains  the  watershed  north  and  west  of 
Stone  Mountain  and  Wolf  Rock.  Stone  Mountain  Creek  runs 
around  the  north  side  of  Stone  Mountain  to  its  confluence 
with  Rich  Mountain  Creek  which  drains  the  south  slopes  of 
Rich  Mountain.  Somewhat  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
Stone  Mountain  Creek  is  within  the  present  boundaries  of 
Stone  Mountain  State  Park.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
East  Prong  now  forms  one  boundary. 

The  water  quality  of  all  these  is,  at  the  moment,  quite 
good. 


SPECIAL  SCENIC  FEATURES 

The  most  unusual  scenic  feature  is  Stone  Mountain  itself. 
Other  important  scenic  features  are  Wolf  and  Cedar  Rocks 
and  a  number  of  other  exposed  granite  faces,  the  wide  views 
from  atop  Stone  Mountain  and  other  granite  faces,  the 
streams,  and  the  ericacious  vegetation  on  the  upper  slopes 
and  summit  of  Stone  Mountain  and  along  Big  Sandy  Creek 
when  in  bloom. 

MAN  MADE  FEATURES 

Man  made  features  are  relatively  minor.  The  most  promi- 
nent near  Stone  Mountain  are  the  state  maintained  secondary 
roads,  the  farmsteads  and  cultivated  fields  in  the  valley  of 
Stone  Mountain  Creek  and  the  East  Prong  of  Roaring  River, 
and  the  buildings  and  fields  between  Stone  Mountain  and 
Cedar  Rock.  Faint  traces  of  old  homesteads  are  scattered 
about  the  land  within  and  adjacent  to  present  state  park 
boundaries  and  in  a  number  of  places  young  pine  stands  mark 
the  sites  of  abandoned  fields  and  orchards.  Some  of  the  old 
roads  that  once  served  these  now  abandoned  farms  are  still 
open  as  are  some  logging  roads. 

The  most  jarring  man  made  feature  is  the  power  com- 
pany's transmission  line. 

HISTORY 

The  only  resources  of  any  historical  value  at  all  are  the 
remains  of  buildings,  roads  and  other  handiworks  connected 
with  the  early  settlers  and  the  first  few  generations  of  their 
descendants. 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

Little  is  known  about  the  archaeology  of  the  Stone 
Mountain  area.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Indians  domi- 
nant in  the  area  were  the  Catawbas. 
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EVALUATION 
OF  THE  RESOURCES 


ADEQUACY  OF  LAND  AREA 

The  current  land  area  of  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  is  far 
too  small  to  meet  the  standards  established  in  Principles 
Governing  the  Establishment,  Extension  and  Development  of 
the  State  Park  System,  State  of  North  Carolina  or  to  achieve 
the  purpose  for  which  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  was 
created. 


QUALITY  OF  NATURAL  FEATURES 


Geology 


Stone  Mountain  is  a  unique  geological  formation  in  that  it 
is  the  only  plutonic  monadnock  of  such  major  proportions  in 
the  state.  The  number  and  size  of  the  other  exposed  granite 
faces  makes  them  outstanding  geological  features.  The  Blue 
Ridge  escarpment  is  a  major  geological  feature  and  the 
proximity  of  these  plutonic  structures  to  it  creates  a  situation 
of  unusual  interest. 

Vegetation 

Throughout  the  entire  area  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
south  the  forests  have  been  cut,  and  in  many  places  re-cut. 
Much  of  the  timbering  has  been  in  the  last  fifty  years  or  so. 

Timbering  of  1500  acres  of  the  land  now  within  the  state 
park  was  carried  on  between  1936  and  1942  when  most  of 
the  merchantable  timber,  including  that  on  Stone  Mountain, 
was  removed.  The  remaining  timber  on  this  land  was  cut 
during  the  years  1945-1948  and  in  1955  and  1956.  Between 
1948  and  1952  more  than  1000  rhododendron  plants  were 
dug  up  on  Stone  Mountain  for  sale  as  ornamental  plants. 

All  flat  land  along  the  East  Prong  of  the  Roaring  River 
(including  Stone  Mountain  Creek)  has  at  one  time  or  another 


been  cleared  and  farmed.  Up  until  the  mid  1930's  it  was  all 
being  farmed  and  a  number  of  families  lived  along  the  river. 
Much  of  it  is  being  farmed  now.  The  situation  along  Big 
Sandy  Creek  is  similar.  Small  farms  were  established  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  Blue  Ridge  escarpment  and  on  the  land  to 
the  south  of  it  beyond  the  valley  of  the  East  Prong,  especially 
on  the  flatter  ridges.  Most  were  lived  on  until  recent  years; 
the  land  on  Cedar  Rock  was  in  cultivation  until  about  1950. 

Although  return  to  original  forest  conditions  will  be  slow, 
even  now  signs  of  the  return  are  quite  evident.  Aided  by 
modern  fire  protection  methods,  natural  processes  are  begin- 
ning to  dominate  much  of  the  landscape.  As  seen  from  Stone 
Mountain,  Wolf  Rock  and  other  vantage  points,  the  slope  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  escarpment  appears  to  be  one  large,  well 
wooded  area.  The  view  to  the  southeast  leaves  the  impression 
of  rugged  unbroken  woodland  between  Cedar  Rock  and 
Combs  Knob.  Here  and  there  in  the  uplands  there  are  some 
very  pleasing  second  growth  woodlands.  The  laurel  and 
rhododendron  on  Stone  Mountain  and  the  rhododendron 
along  Big  Sandy  Creek  are  beautiful  when  in  bloom. 

The  vegetation  of  the  exposed  granite  faces  is  one  of  the 
most  distinctive  natural  history  features  of  the  state  park  and 
is  probably  the  most  interesting  vegetation  type  in  the  entire 
area.  The  natural  communities  on  the  bare  granite  are  a 
fascinating  example  of  plant  adaptation  to  a  harsh  environ- 
ment. 

Animal  Life 

There  are  insufficient  data  upon  which  to  base  a  detailed 
evaluation  of  animal  life  but,  from  observation,  it  appears 
that  the  animal  life  common  in  similar  situations  is  currently 
present. 
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Water 

Portions  of  Big  Sandy  Creek,  and  of  the  upper  stretches  of 
the  East  Prong  of  the  Roaring  River  are  wild  as  are  the  creeks 
flowing  down  from  the  Blue  Ridge  escarpment  for  most  of 
their  lengths.  As  such,  they  are  very  valuable  and  add 
important  natural  history,  aesthetic  and  recreational  dimen- 
sions. 

The  East  Prong  below  the  junction  of  Stone  Mountain  and 
Rich  Mountain  Creeks  has  lost  its  wild  nature  because  of  the 
cultivated  fields  and  road  along  it.  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  debris  along  Big  Sandy  Creek. 

The  water  quality  of  all  streams  is  currently  quite  good 
and  most  are  designated  trout  waters.  Excellent  quantity  of 
year  around  flow  is  the  rule. 

QUALITY  OF  SCENIC  FEATURES 

The  scenic  features  of  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  are, 
taken  together,  of  uncommonly  high  quality. 

As  the  largest  geological  feature  of  its  kind  in  North 
Carolina,  Stone  Mountain  is  unique.  Vying  with  it  are  many 
smaller  but  still  conspicuous  granite  faces  such  as  Wolf  Rock 
and  Cedar  Rock.  The  play  of  light  and  shadow  on  these 
granite  faces  and  the  subtle  color  variations  accompanying 
changes  in  light  are  not  the  least  of  their  attractions. 

The  varied  views  obtainable  from  Stone  Mountain,  Cedar 
Rock,  Wolf  Rock  and  other  natural  overlooks  are  most 
rewarding.  Each  vantage  point  presents  a  scene  different  than 
that  visible  from  any  other.  From  the  north  side  of  Stone 
Mountain  and  from  Wolf  Rock  there  is  a  broad  view  of  the 
rugged  terrain  and  thick  woods  of  the  Blue  Ridge  escarp- 
ment. From  the  south  side  of  Stone  Mountain  the  view 
stretches  to  the  Brushy  Mountains  on  the  horizon.  From 
Cedar  Rock  the  scene  embraces  Little  Falls,  Bucks  Peak  and 
Combs  Knob  and  the  rugged  intervening  territory. 


The  waterfalls  on  Big  Sandy  Creek  and  stretches  of  this 
creek  and  other  streams  have  superior  scenic  values. 

QUALITY  OF  MAN  MADE  FEATURES 

Except  for  the  very  few  remaining  log  cabins  and  Garden 
Creek  Church,  which  are  illustrative  of  a  now  almost 
forgotten  life  style,  the  man  made  features  have  no  more 
than  ordinary  merit. 

HISTORICAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

No  events  of  state  wide  significance  occurred  within  either 
the  present  or  recommended  boundaries  of  the  state  park. 
Within  these  boundaries  there  are  no  structures  connected 
with  events  of  state  wide  importance  or  with  persons 
especially  prominent  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina. 

The  few  remaining  log  cabins,  the  chimneys  and  founda- 
tions existing  as  reminders  of  old  homesteads,  Garden  Creek 
Church,  and  portions  of  old  roads  are  essential  to  the 
portrayal  of  the  life  and  times  of  early  settlers. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

There  is  no  specific  information  available  on  the  archaeolo- 
gy of  the  area  and  no  known  evidence  that  it  is  of  particular 
archaeological  significance. 

POTENTIAL  FOR  RECREATION  USE 

Stone  Mountain  State  Park  is  exceptionally  well  suited  for 
recreational  use  of  natural  resources  and  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion in  natural  surroundings.  Its  natural  resources  offer 
excellent  potential  for  such  recreation  as  picnicking,  camp- 
ing, hiking,  horseback  riding,  nature  study,  boating,  fishing, 
swimming  and  sightseeing. 

This  potential  is  not,  however,  limitless,  but  must  be 
realized  with  careful  planning  and  ecological  sensitivity. 
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FACTORS  AFFECTING 
RESOURCES  AND  USE 


SURROUNDING  USE 

The  major  land  uses  in  the  territory  surrounding  the  state 
park  are  agriculture,  lumbering  and  recreation.  Some  land  is 
held  by  speculators. 

Broiler  production  is  a  major  phase  of  agriculture  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  state  park  (Wilkes  County  leads  the  state  in 
number  of  chickens  on  farms).  Live  stock,  corn  and  hay  are 
other  important  crops. 

Cutting  of  both  pine  and  hardwoods  takes  place  from  time 
to  time.  The  volume  of  timbering  now  depends  entirely  on 
reproduction  since  the  original  forest  has  long  since  been  cut 
and  burned. 

The  dominant  recreation  development  is  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway.  Its  use  creates  a  demand  for  food,  lodging  and 
other  services  which  extends  its  influence  on  land  use  over  a 
considerable  area.  The  other  major  recreational  complex  in 
the  area  is  the  resort  community  of  Roaring  Gap  and  the 
developments  in  its  vicinity.  There  is  considerable  hunting 
and  fishing  in  the  territory. 


PARK  BOUNDARIES 

The  present  state  park  boundaries  are  too  restrictive  to 
include  the  natural  resources  essential  to  achieving  the 
purpose  of  the  state  park.  It  is  impossible  either  to  provide 
for  reasonably  adequate  public  use  facilities  or  to  develop  the 
full  outdoor  recreation  potential  of  the  area  on  the  limited 
acreage  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  state  park. 

CLIMATE 

Moderate  cloudiness,  considerable  precipitation,  moderate 
wind  movement  and  high  humidity  are  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  weather  in  the  Stone  Mountain  area.  Damaging 
storms  are  very  infrequent.  Thunderstorms  accompanied  by 
lightning  and  high  winds  occur  only  occasionally  and  are 
usually  short  lived.  Hailstorms  are  infrequent.  Sub-zero 
temperatures  are  rare  and  of  very  short  duration.  Maximum 
summer  temperature  is  around  90°.  Maximum  temperatures 
usually  occur  in  July  or  August;  minimums  during  December, 
January,  and  February;  occasionally  in  March. 
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Temperature 

There  are  no  United  States  Weather  Bureau  records  for  the 
Stone  Mountain  area,  but  its  temparatures  may  be  inferred 
from  the  Bureau's  records  for  North  Wilkesboro  which  lies  to 
the  south  in  the  western  Piedmont  at  an  elevation  of  1100 
feet,  and  for  Laurel  Springs  on  the  Blue  Ridge  at  an  elevation 
of  3300  feet.  Information  from  these  records  follows: 

NORTH  WILKESBORO  LAUREL  SPRINGS 


Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Month 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 

January 

49.9 

26.2 

44.9 

24.1 

February 

53.4 

28.8 

47.1 

24.2 

March 

57.3 

31.0 

52.2 

28.9 

April 

73.4 

43.1 

63.8 

38.3 

May 

79.9 

52.4 

71.3 

45.9 

June 

85.8 

59.4 

77.2 

53.0 

July 

87.9 

63.4 

79.1 

56.4 

August 

88.2 

62.5 

78.6 

55.8 

September 

80.9 

56.4 

73.2 

49.2 

October 

70.3 

45.4 

64.6 

38.9 

November 

61.9 

33.7 

53.8 

30.2 

December 

53.0 

26.5 

45.5 

23.7 

Maximum  Recorded  at  North  Wilkesboro:  97° 
Maximum  Recorded  at  Laurel  Springs:  94° 
Minimum  Recorded  at  North  Wilkesboro:  -5° 
Minimum    Recorded   at    Laurel  Springs:   -8° 


Precipitation 

As  with  temperature,  precipitation  must  be  inferred  from 
the  records  of  the  nearest  official  weather  stations.  The 
rainfall  data  listed  below  are  from  the  ten  year  records 
(1951-1960)  at  Roaring  Gap.  The  snowfall  data  are  from  the 
19  year  records  (1946-1965)  at  Laurel  Springs.  Rainfall  and 
snowfall  around  Stone  Mountain  is  probably  somewhat  less 
than  indicated  by  these  records,  while  that  on  the  upper 
slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge  escarpment  is  probably  approxi- 
mately as  shown  in  the  records. 

Average  Average 

Snowfall 

5.3 
5.5 
5.9 
0.3 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.2 
0.9 
2.9 

Average  annual  rainfall:  55.52  inches 
Average  annual  snowfall:  21.00  inches 
*Maximum  1  hour  rainfall:  3.00  inches 


Month 

Rainfa 

January 

3.68 

February 

5.29 

March 

5.46 

April 

5.59 

May 

3.55 

June 

4.91 

July 

4.93 

August 

5.90 

September 

5.10 

October 

3.49 

November 

3.08 

December 

4.54 
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Maximum  24  hour  rainfall:  7.48  inches, 

June  14,  1947 
Maximum  snowfall  in  1  month:  41.7  inches, 

March,  1960 
Maximum  24  hour  snowfall:  15  inches, 

March,  1960 
*Statistically  computed  for  a  50  year  period. 

FIRE  HISTORY 

In  his  publication  Forest  Conditions  in  Western  North 
Carolina,  J.  S.  Holmes,  in  describing  forest  conditions  as  he 
found  them  in  Alleghany  County  in  1909,  says,  "The  county 
is  now  under  the  stock  law,  and  forest  fires,  which  formerly 
did  so  much  damage,  are  now  rare."  The  present  state  park 
ranger,  who  has  lived  at  the  base  of  Stone  Mountain 
practically  all  the  sixty-plus  years  of  his  life,  does  not  recall 
any  serious  fires  in  the  general  area  during  his  youth.  In  the 
spring  of  1935,  however,  a  fire,  probably  started  from  brush 
burning,  burned  over  several  hundred  acres  between  the  foot 
of  Cedar  Rock  and  the  base  of  Stone  Mountain.  In  early  May 
of  1943,  a  fire  believed  to  have  been  deliberately  set,  burned 
more  than  5,000  acres  including  the  entire  area  within  the 
present  state  park  boundaries.  As  extensive  timbering  opera- 
tions had  been  completed  only  a  year  or  so  earlier  there  were 
many  lops  scattered  about.  The  fire  was,  therefore,  a  very  hot 
and  damaging  one,  and  it  was  only  with  great  effort  that 
buildings  were  saved  from  it.  Only  a  year  later,  in  May  1944, 
about  1000  acres  were  burned  around  the  mouth  and  lower 


reaches  of  Bullhead  Creek.  The  cause  of  this  fire  is  unknown. 

There  seem  to  have  been  no  fires  of  any  significance  since 
1950  according  to  the  records  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development. 

The  usual  fire  seasons  are  from  late  February  to  late  May 
and  from  mid-October  through  mid-December. 

Records  of  building  fires  are  non-existent.  In  the  past,  the 
greatest  fire  danger  to  buildings  has  probably  come  from 
forest  fires,  faulty  chimneys  and  flues,  and  carelessness. 

TERRAIN 

The  territory  recommended  for  inclusion  in  the  state  park 
encompasses  a  portion  of  the  Blue  Ridge  escarpment  and  an 
area  of  very  rough  terrain  just  south  and  east  of  it  where  the 
Piedmont  grades  rather  abruptly  into  the  mountains. 

The  Blue  Ridge  escarpment  is  rugged,  rocky,  and  precipi- 
tous with  deeply  incised  steep,  narrow  stream  valleys 
between  numerous  steep-sided  ridges.  South  and  east  of  the 
escarpment  the  terrain  is  characterized  by  rough  ridges  with 
numerous  very  steep-sided,  rugged  narrow  coves  on  their 
lower  flanks.  The  stream  beds  are  rugged  and  sometimes 
precipitous.  Some  of  the  ridge  tops,  notably  Wolf  Rock,  have 
comparatively  level  areas.  Dominating  the  entire  scene  are  the 
almost  vertical  exposed  granite  faces  on  Stone  Mountain  and 
elsewhere. 

The  largest  areas  of  flat  land  are  along  the  East  Prong  of 
Roaring  River,  in  the  section  northwest  of  Elk  Spur  Church, 
and  along  the  lower  part  of  Big  Sandy  Creek. 
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SOILS 

Little  recent  detailed  work  has  been  done  on  the  soils  of 
Wilkes  County.  Consequently,  information  on  the  soils  of  the 
Stone  Mountain  area  is  scarce.  The  soils  underlying  most  of 
the  area  now  occupied  by  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  are 
classified  as  Stony  Steep  land,  a  large  category  in  which 
rugged  topography  is  the  ruling  feature.  Such  soils  are  usually 
very  shallow  but  may  range  to  moderately  deep,  are  stony, 
and  characteristically  occur  on  steep  to  very  steep  slopes.  The 
parent  materials  are  exclusively  acidic  granites  and  the  soils 
thus  usually  have  sandy  top  soils  and  are  generally  very  low 
in  available  plant  nutrients.  There  are  also  extensive  granite 
rock  outcrops.  Slopes  are  so  steep  that  there  are  severe 
physical  limitations  on  all  uses  except  forestry,  wildlife 
protection,  and  protection  of  scenic  values. 

The  soils  of  the  slopes  and  relatively  level  land  immediate- 
ly south  of  the  present  state  park  boundaries  belong  to  the 
Louisburg-Wedowee  Association  and  are  derived  from  acidic 
rock.  These  soils  occur  around  Traphill  and  northwest  to 
Joynes,  thence  west  and  south  along  the  base  of  Greenstreets 
Mountain.  Only  in  this  locality  do  they  exist  in  Wilkes 
County.  In  general,  these  soils  are  shallow  to  moderately 
deep  and  somewhat  excessively  drained  with  loamy  sand 
surface  layers  over  sandy  loam  to  sandy  clay  loam  subsoils. 
Stones  and  boulders  are  common  on  the  surface  and 
throughout  the  profile.  These  soils  are  acid  and  also  low  in 
available  plant  nutrients.  Although  more  adapted  to  agricul- 
ture than  the  Stony  Steep  land,  erosion  and  droughtiness  are 


still  major  hazards. 

The  soils  of  the  Blue  Ridge  escarpment  are  mainly  those  of 
the  Stony  Steep  Land  Association  although  there  are  areas  of 
Ashe  soils  on  the  higher  slopes  along  Bullhead  Creek  and 
other  creeks. 

Throughout  the  entire  territory,  the  drainage  is  classed  as 
excessive  on  steep  hillsides  and  adequate  elsewhere. 

OPTIMUM  PUBLIC  USE  CAPACITY 

The  high  quality  of  the  natural  resources  and  the  accessi- 
bility of  the  area  from  population  centers  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  will  generate  heavy  use,  especially  after  public  use 
facilities  are  developed.  In  the  long  run,  management 
problems  are,  therefore,  much  more  likely  to  be  concerned 
with  obviating  the  ill  effects  of  excessive  public  use  than  with 
promoting  increased  use. 

The  type  and  extent  of  development  is  a  major  factor 
governing  the  type  and  extent  of  use.  Too  intensive  develop- 
ment, development  aimed  solely  at  providing  facilities  for  the 
greatest  possible  use,  can  only  result  in  excessive  damage  to 
natural  features.  This,  in  turn,  can  only  result  in  lowering  the 
quality  of  the  park  users  outdoor  experience.  On  the  other 
hand,  too  little  development  tends  to  unduly  restrict  volume 
of  use. 

What  must  be  achieved  is  optimum  public  use,  that  volume 
of  use  which  falls  just  short  of  appreciable  disturbance  of  or 
damage  to  ecology  and  natural  features  and  which  is  not 
great  enough  to  perceptibly  lower  the  quality  of  the  park 
users  experience.  There  are  no  formulas  by  which  optimum 
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public  use  can  be  pin-pointed.   Determining   it  is  largely  a 
matter  of  judgment  based  on  experience  and  observation. 

In  arriving  at  a  judgment  on  the  optimum  public  use 
capacity  of  Stone  Mountain  State  Park,  the  planners  have 
weighed  and  considered  the  character  and  quality  of  existing 
natural  features  and  ecology,  land  management  programs, 
appropriate  public  uses,  effects  of  public  use  on  similar  areas, 
probable  patterns  of  use  within  the  state  park,  and  measures 
to  prevent  or  remedy  disturbance  of  and  damage  to  the 
ecology  and  the  natural  features.  The  physical  improvements 
recommended  in  the  General  Development  Plan  and  the 
Developed  Area  Schematics,  coupled  with  the  management 
programs  recommended,  would,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
planners,  provide  optimum  public  use  of  Stone  Mountain 
State  Park. 

APPROPRIATE  PUBLIC  USE 

Of  equal  importance  with  determining  optimum  public  use 
capacity  is  determining  what  are  appropriate  public  uses.  By 
definition,  appropriate  public  uses  are  those  which  are  in 
keeping  with  the  purpose  for  which  the  state  park  was 
established  and  which  do  not  appreciably  disturb  or  damage 
the  ecology  and  natural  features. 

Public  uses  of  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  which  conform 
to  this  definition  are  listed  below.  They  fall  into  four 
categories,  and  each  category  embraces  several  uses.  Many 
uses  are  interrelated.  Hiking,  for  example,  may  be  closely 
involved  with  enjoyment  of  scenery  and  nature  study. 


Enjoyment  of  Scenery  and  Natural  Features: 

Sightseeing  Sketching  and  Painting 

Photography 

Recreational  Use  of  Natural  Resources: 

Picnicking  Hiking 

Swimming  Horseback  Riding 

Boating  Camping 

Fishing 

Nature  Study  and  Education 

Park  operated  interpretive  programs 

Self -conducted  activities  (group  or  individual)  such  as: 

Bird  watching 

Animal  watching 

Plant  Identification 
Teacher  conducted  field  trips  for  students. 

Study  and  Enjoyment  of  Historic  Features 

Park  operated  interpretive  programs 

Self-conducted  visits  and  tours 

"Browsing" 

Teacher  conducted  field  trips  for  students. 
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THE  PLAN 
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NUMBERS  INDICATE  PRIORITIES 


LAND  ACQUISITION 


The  amount  of  land  now  included  in  the  state  park  is 
woefully  inadequate.  The  superlative  potential  of  the  aesthe- 
tic, recreational  and  interpretive  values  possessed  by  the 
Stone  Mountain  area  cannot  be  realized  unless  the  land  area 
of  the  state  park  is  very  substantially  increased. 

Protection  of  the  quality  of  the  streams,  the  scenery,  and 
other  major  attractions  of  the  area  cannot  be  assured  if  the 
land  on  which  they  are  located  remains  in  a  variety  of  private 
ownerships.  In  that  situation,  the  threat  of  destruction  or 
degradation  of  natural  features  will  always  be  present.  Unless 
the  watersheds  are  fully  protected  and  preserved  as  such, 
maintaining  water  quality  in  the  streams  and  lake  may 
become  very  difficult,  perhaps  impossible.  It  would  be  a 
tragedy  for  the  streams  to  be  ruined  by  siltation  and 
excessive  scouring.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  for  the  scenery  to 


be  ruined  by  heedless  exploitation. 

Only  very  limited  public  use  facilities  can  be  provided  on 
the  present  state  park  acreage.  Such  limited  facilities  will  not 
only  be  inadequate  to  meet  demand;  the  resulting  overuse 
will  seriously  damage  natural  resources. 

In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  develop  a  really  first  class  state 
park  on  the  present  limited  acreage.  The  additional  land 
required  for  this  is  shown  on  the  opposite  page.  Some 
combination  of  land  acquisition  efforts  involving  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  and  other  state  agencies  (Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  for  instance)  may  be  possible.  This  possibility 
should  be  explored.  In  any  event,  bringing  the  required 
additional  land  into  public  ownership  should  be  given  the 
highest  priority. 
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RESEARCH 


Research,  both  documentary  and  physical,  must  be  carried 
on  to  provide  the  information  required  for  effective  manage- 
ment of  natural  resources  and  a  meaningful  interpretive 
program.  Without  adequate  data,  management  will  be  hit  or 
miss  and  the  interpretive  program  shallow.  Because  there  is 
relatively  little  data  available  on  the  Stone  Mountain  area,  the 
need  for  research  there  is  especially  acute. 

The  research  program  should  include  as  a  minimum  the 
projects  described  below.  As  work  on  these  progresses,  it  may 
reveal  the  need  for  other  research. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

A  detailed  check  list  of  the  plants  and  one  of  the  animals 
at  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  should  be  prepared  immediate- 
ly. The  check  list  of  animals  should  include  some  measures  of 
the  relative  abundance  of  the  various  animal  species  present. 
Particular  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  stream  animals 
and  those  that  might  be  endemic  to  the  granite  faces.  These 
check  lists  are  needed  for  the  interim  interpretive  program 
and  as  data  on  which  to  base  management  programs. 

A  vegetation  map  of  the  entire  area  within  the  proposed 
boundaries  should  be  prepared  in  conjunction  with  prepara- 
tion of  the  plant  check  list. 

Studies  of  the  major  vegetation  types  with  the  object  of 
determining  relationships  of  types  to  soils,  the  rates  at  which 
various  types  are  proceeding  toward  climax  conditions,  and 
what  those  climax  conditions  are  likely  to  be. 

A  study  of  the  communities  of  the  granite  faces.  Emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  determining  the  kinds  of  communities 
that  are  present  on  the  faces,  the  rates  at  which  succession 
appears  to  be  taking  place,  the  stability  of  the  vegetation 
mats,  and  whether  or  not  these  communities  are  fragile. 
Particular  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  determining  the 
ability  of  these  communities  to  withstand  the  kind  of 
disturbance  that  would  be  introduced  with  increased  human 
activity. 

A  reconnaissance  of  the  geology  of  the  area  in  sufficient 
depth  to  provide  adequate  data  for  an  interpretive  story  on 
the  region. 


A  soil  map  should  be  drawn  using  available  assistance  from 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  North  Carolina  State 
University. 

Studies  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  forest  existing 
prior  to  the  advent  of  the  white  man. 

Studies  to  determine  the  animal  life  supported  by  this 
forest. 

Preparation  of  a  detailed  record  of  the  changes  made  or 
caused  by  man,  including  those  attributable  to  his  inadver- 
tant  introductions  such  as  the  chestnut  blight. 

Studies  to  determine  the  successional  story. 

HISTORY 

Project  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  the  various  farmsteads 
within  the  state  park  and  the  history  of  the  families  that  lived 
on  them. 

Project  to  secure  the  information  required  to  restore  one 
of  these  farmsteads  as  it  was  during  the  first  twenty-five  years 
of  its  existence. 

Project  to  produce  the  information  required  to  interpret 
and  portray  the  way  of  life  on  this  farmstead  during  the  same 
period. 

Project  to  produce  the  information  needed  to  restore 
Garden  Creek  Church  to  its  original  condition  and  to 
interpret  its  history  and  influence  in  the  community. 

The  findings  of  the  above  research  should  be  recorded  in 
appropriate  reports  and  on  a  historic  base  map. 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

Project  to  determine  which,  if  any,  Indian  cultures  made 
use  of  the  area  now  within  Stone  Mountain  State  Park,  what 
the  uses  were,  and  where  they  took  place. 

Project  to  determine  whether  or  not  any  important  events 
involving  Indians  occurred  within  the  confines  of  the  state 
park. 

Project  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  are  any 
archaeological  sites  within  the  state  park  and,  if  so,  to  carry 
out  appropriate  physical  research  on  them. 

The  results  of  the  above  research  should  be  recorded  on 
archaeological  base  maps  and  in  appropriate  reports. 
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PARK 
DEVELOPMENT 


CONTROLLING  FACTORS 

The  basic  factors  controlling  development  of  the  state  park 
for  public  use  are  the  purpose  of  the  state  park  and  the 
elements  on  which  that  purpose  is  based,  namely:  the 
Principles  Governing  the  Establishment,  Extension  and  Devel- 
opment of  the  State  Park  System  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  natural  qualities  and  features  of  the  state 
park  itself. 

In  essence,  these  controlling  factors  demand  that  all 
development  be  so  planned  and  designed  that  its  construction 
and  use  will  cause  the  very  least  possible  damage  to  and 
disturbance  of  natural  and  scenic  resources.  At  the  same 
time,  these  factors  demand  that  development  be  adequate  to 
provide  for  optimum  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
resources  of  the  state  park. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  CONCEPT 

To  unveil  for  the  park  user  the  natural  beauties  of  the  area 
and  to  provide  for  recreational  use  of  its  natural  resources 
with  a  minimum  of  change  —  this  is  the  development 
concept.  It  springs  from  the  controlling  factors. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

Two  characteristics  of  the  environment  greatly  influence 
design  of  the  General  Development  Plan  —  elevations  and 
topography.  These  are  such  that  only  limited  views  of  Stone 
Mountain  and  other  granite  faces  and  only  fragmentary 
glimpses  of  other  scenic  features  can  be  had  from  the  valleys 
and  lower  slopes.  This  is  why  driving  the  present  road  to  and 
in  the  state  park  gives  so  weak  and  so  feeble  an  impression  of 
the  beauty  of  the  area.  To  be  seen  and  appreciated,  the 
scenery  must  be  viewed  from  the  higher  elevation.  This  fact  is 
an  extremely  important  consideration  in  the  design  of  the 
development  plan. 

In  the  rugged  terrain  around  Stone  Mountain,  there  are 
very  few  areas  of  even  relatively  flat  land  and  none  of  these  is 
extensive.    Both    practical  considerations  of  cost  and   the 


mandate  to  cause  the  very  least  possible  damage  to  and 
disturbance  of  natural  conditions  dictates  that  public  use 
developments  be  placed  where  topography  is  flattest.  All 
developments  are  located  in  obedience  to  this  dictate.  Also, 
development  is  located  and  designed  to  be  as  little  visible 
from  vantage  points  as  possible. 

Stone  Mountain,  the  dominant  element  of  the  scenery  and 
the  "trademark"  of  the  state  park,  is  treated  as  a  feature  to 
be  viewed,  not  one  to  be  developed.  Emphasis  is,  therefore, 
placed  on  making  a  variety  of  aspects  of  it  readily  available  to 
the  park  user.  Stone  Mountain  itself  is  made  accessible  only 
by  trail,  and,  except  for  trails  and  interpretive  devices,  no 
development  is  planned  for  it. 

Views  comparable  to  those  from  Stone  Mountain  may  be 
seen  from  Wolf  Rock  and  Cedar  Rock.  This,  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  fairly  large  tract  of  relatively  flat  land  on  the 
summit  of  this  mountain,  make  it  a  major  objective  for  the 
park  user  and  the  logical  place  for  the  park  museum. 

A  fairly  large  lake  is  required  to  provide  an  effective  range 
of  water  recreation  at  Stone  Mountain  State  Park.  Only  in 
the  valley  of  the  East  Prong  of  Roaring  River  is  there  a  site 
for  such  a  lake  combined  with  adjacent  land  suitable  for  the 
development  of  a  day  use  area  and  campground. 

He  who  seeks  the  boon  of  solitude  will  find  it  at  Stone 
Mountain  State  Park.  The  hiker,  or  the  horseback  rider,  can 
spend  hours,  days  even,  on  the  trails  and  draw  close  to 
nature.  The  trail  system  provides  a  variety  of  experiences  — 
the  enjoyment  of  distant  views,  the  refreshing  coolness  along 
a  mountain  stream,  a  glimpse  of  a  doe  and  her  fawn,  the 
unmarred  beauty  of  a  waterfall,  to  name  a  few. 

The  development  shown  herein  provides  for  optimum 
public  use  of  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  and  is,  therefore, 
the  maximum  that  should  be  undertaken.  Most  facilities, 
particularly  those  which  have  a  major  impact  on  natural 
features  such  as  parking  areas  and  campgrounds,  are  so 
planned  that  they  can  be  constructed  in  stages  as  required  by 
volume  of  public  use. 
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The  park  road  system  is  designed  to  make  the  drive  into 
Stone  Mountain  State  Park  a  heartlifting  experience.  Its 
function  is  not  merely  to  provide  access  and  to  control 
vehicular  traffic,  but  in  doing  so,  to  give  the  observer  a  true 
impression  of  the  nature  and  beauty  of  the  state  park. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  most  vivid,  impression  comes  just 
within  the  park  gates  where  park  users  get  their  first  view  of 
Stone  Mountain  and  Cedar  Rock.  An  overlook  provides 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  view  at  leisure.  At  the  nearby 
information  center,  detailed  information  on  the  state  park  is 
available. 

About  half  a  mile  beyond  the  information  center  is 
another  overlook.  This  is  a  natural  overlook,  the  top  of  an 
open  granite  face,  and  from  it  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
country  to  the  south.  From  the  parking  area  serving  this 
overlook  the  road  winds  down  the  hillside,  crosses  Big  Sandy 
Creek,  parallels  it  for  about  a  thousand  feet,  and  then  runs 


along  one  of  its  tributaries  for  half  a  mile  or  so  (thus 
imparting  an  excellent  impression  of  stream  valley  terrain  and 
vegetation)  to  the  base  of  Stone  Mountain  and  a  close-up 
view  of  its  southern  face.  At  this  point  there  is  a  parking  area 
to  serve  those  who  want  to  linger  over  the  view,  those  who 
want  to  hike  to  Stone  Mountain,  and  those  who  want  to  visit 
the  old  farmstead. 

Near  this  parking  area  the  road  forks  —  one  branch  leads  to 
the  top  of  Wolf  and  Cedar  Rocks  and  the  other  leads  to  the 
lake  and  the  main  day  use  area.  Both  branches  afford 
excellent  impressions  of  the  vegetation  and  topography  of 
the  slopes  as  well  as  glimpses  of  Stone  Mountain  and  other 
scenic  features. 

Extreme  care  has  been  exercised  to  locate  the  road  so  as  to 
minimize  its  visual  and  ecological  impact.  From  most  vantage 
points  it  cannot  be  seen  at  all.  From  the  few  from  which  it 
can  be  seen,  only  short  sections  are  visible. 
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PARK  ENTRANCE 

The  location  of  the  park  entrance  has  been  selected  with 
two  objectives  in  mind:  to  provide  a  dramatic  introduction  to 
the  state  park  and  to  permit  the  access  road  which  will  be 
built  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  to  provide  equally  ready  access  from  both 
Roaring  Gap  and  Traphill. 

PARK  OFFICE  AND  INFORMATION  CENTER 

The  park  office  and  the  information  center  are  housed  in 
one  building.  The  information  center  includes  displays  and 
rest  rooms  and  may  be  operated  on  a  self-service  basis  or  with 
an  attendant.  The  parking  area  serving  the  building  accom- 
modates both  automobiles  and  busses. 

The  building  is  located  near  the  park  entrance  so  that 
information  is  available  to  park  users  immediately  upon  their 
arrival  in  the  state  park  and  before  they  reach  any  developed 
area.  A  site  with  a  fine  view  of  Stone  Mountain  and  Cedar 
Rock  was  chosen  for  it. 

RESIDENCES  AND  MAINTENANCE  CENTER 

The  residences,  seasonal  employees'  barracks  and  main- 


tenance center  are  all  located  so  that  traffic  to  and  from 
them  is  not  affected  by  closing  the  park  entrance  gates,  but 
yet  so  the  residences  provide  some  measure  of  park  protec- 
tion. Gates  to  the  maintenance  center  and  the  seasonal 
employee's  barracks  can  be  closed  without  interfering  with 
access  to  the  residences. 

TRAILS 

The  foot  trail  system  is  connected  with  the  information 
center  parking  area.  The  bridle  trail  system  begins  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  park  entrance  where  a  parking 
area  for  horse  trailers  is  provided. 

SECONDARY  PUBLIC  USE  AREA 

A  picnic  area  complete  with  parking  area,  picnic  shelter 
and  toilets,  is  located  southwest  of  the  information  center. 
This  functions  in  several  ways:  as  an  overflow  picnic  area  on 
days  of  very  heavy  use,  as  the  place  for  large  group  picnics,  as 
a  convenient  spot  to  picnic  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
drive  deeper  into  the  park,  and,  if  need  be,  as  a  site  for 
overnight  camping  by  youth  organizations.  Gates  make  it 
possible  to  close  it  to  vehicular  traffic. 
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WOLF  ROCK  /  CEDAR  ROCK 
DEVELOPED  AREA 

It  is  exciting  to  be  on  Wolf  and  Cedar  Rocks.  The  beauty 
and  variety  of  the  views,  second  only  to  those  seen  from 
Stone  Mountain,  and  the  fascination  of  the  large  granite  faces 
make  a  visit  to  this  summit  a  memorable  experience.  A 
family  can  spend  a  whole  day  here  admiring  the  views,  no 
two  alike,  and  exploring  the  granite  faces.  It  is  by  all  odds  the 
best  focal  point  for  expounding  the  interpretive  theme. 

Fortunately,  the  land  between  Wolf  Rock  and  Cedar  Rock 
is  flat  enough  to  allow  the  provision  of  fairly  ample  parking 
areas  and  picnic  areas,  and  extensive  enough  so  that  these 
facilities  do  not  encroach  on  the  granite  faces.  The  300-car 
parking  area  is  located  on  the  site  of  an  orchard  abandoned 


to  scrub  pine,  thus  minimizing  its  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment. The  picnic  areas  are  in  second  growth  hardwoods  and 
include  150  picnic.tables,  picnic  shelters  and  toilets.  The  park 
museum  is  so  sited  as  to  frame  a  fine  view  that  is  illustrative 
of  the  interpretive  theme.  The  section  of  park  road  providing 
vehicular  access  to  the  summit  has  been  located  mostly  along 
the  route  of  an  old  farm  road. 

The  granite  faces  are  easily  reached  over  trails  from  the 
parking  areas  and  picnic  areas.  A  trail  connected  with  the 
entire  foot  trail  system  links  Wolf  Rock,  Cedar  Rock  and 
Buzzard  Rock.  Signs  and  wayside  exhibits  provide  informa- 
tion on  the  views  and  natural  features. 
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This  is  the  main  day  use  and  camping  area.  Its  major 
feature  is  the  158.72  acre  lake  formed  by  impounding  8000 
feet  of  the  East  Prong  of  Roaring  River.  This  beautiful  lake 
nestling  at  the  foot  of  Little  Stone  Mountain  offers  oppor- 
tunities for  boating,  fishing,  and  swimming.  All  development 
is  located  around  the  arm  of  the  lake  nearest  the  dam  and  on 
the  northeast  shore  of  the  main  body  of  the  lake.  These  are 
the  only  two  areas  where  suitable  topography  for  develop- 
ment exists.  Public  use  facilities  include  a  bath  house,  a  boat 
house,  three  picnic  areas,  and  a  campground,  together  with 
the  roads,  parking  areas  and  utilities  required  for  them. 

There  are  three  separate  developments.  One,  located  on 
the  main  body  of  the  lake,  provides  facilities  for  swimming, 
boating,  fishing  and  picnicking.  It  includes  a  bath  house  and 
protected    beach;   a    boathouse    where    boats   and    electric 


motors  may  be  rented;  a  picnic  area  equipped  with  approxi- 
mately 100  tables,  a  picnic  shelter  and  toilets;  and  a  300  car 
parking  area.  The  second  development  consists  of  two  picnic 
areas,  each  with  approximately  150  tables,  a  picnic  shelter, 
toilets  and  a  190  car  parking  area.  The  third  development  is  a 
campground  with  a  total  of  about  200  campsites  and  6 
washhouses. 

The  parking  areas,  picnic  areas,  and  campgrounds  are  all 
designed  so  they  can  be  built  in  stages  as  need  arises.  Access 
to  the  lake  development  is  by  means  of  the  branch  of  the 
park  road  system  running  from  near  the  parking  area  at  the 
base  of  Stone  Mountain  to  and  along  the  base  of  Cedar  Rock, 
around  the  slope  of  Blackjack  Ridge  and  thence  to  the  lake. 

Ranger's  residences  located  north  of  the  bath  house  give 
protection  to  the  developed  area  and  lake. 
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UTILITIES 


Electrical  power  is  readily  available  from  Blue  Ridge 
Electrical  Corporation  lines  in  and  adjacent  to  the  state  park. 
All  power  lines  in  the  state  park  are  to  be  underground. 

Telephone  service  is  readily  available  from  the  Wilkes 
Telephone  Corporation.  All  telephone  lines  in  the  state  park 
are  to  be  underground. 

Water  for  the  various  developed  areas  (campgrounds, 
picnic  areas,  residence  and  maintenance  areas,  etc.)  will  be 
supplied  from  deep  wells  or  springs  as  circumstances  warrant. 

Sewage  disposal  for  the  various  developed  areas  will  be  by 
septic  tanks  and  tile  fields  or  by  similar  means. 


TRAILS 


Trail  locations  indicated  on  the  master  plan  drawings  are, 
of  necessity,  general  and  not  specific.  The  exact  locations  for 
all  hiking  and  horseback  trails  and  for  all  trail  shelters  should 
be  determined  on  the  ground  in  accordance  with  usual 
standards  and  procedures. 

Fire  trail  locations  are  to  be  made  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Division  of  Forestry.  Fire  trails  should  be  combined  with 
horse  trails  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
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RELATED  PUBLIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

A  magnificent  outdoor  recreation  resources  complex  could 
be  created  by  connecting  Stone  Mountain,  Pilot  Mountain 
and  Hanging  Rock  State  Parks  (and  possibly  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway)  with  a  state  parkway  and  with  a  corridor  contain- 
ing hiking  and  horse  trails.  Such  a  recreation  resource 
complex  would  be  a  major  tourist  attraction  as  well  as  a 
highly  significant  recreation  resource. 

Improved  access  to  the  state  park,  a  matter  of  prime 
importance,  is  made  possible  by  a  grant  of  $441,000  from 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  for  improvements  to  a 
3.5  mile  stretch  of  existing  unpaved  secondary  road.  The 
State  Highway  Commission  will  provide  $189,000  of  the 
total  estimated  cost  of  $630,000. 

The  route  of  this  access  road  was  proposed  before  there 
was  any  clear  idea  of  how  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  was  to 
be  developed  and  on  the  assumption  that  the  temporary  park 
entrance  would  be  the  permanent  park  entrance.  The  route 
of  this  access  road  must,  therefore,  be  revised  to  serve  the 
park  entrance  in  the  vicinity  of  Elks  Spur  Church  and  to 
connect  U.S.  Highway  21  at  Roaring  Gap  with  secondary 
Road  1002  at  Traphill.  The  revised  route  should  be  selected 
jointly  by  the  Division  of  State  Parks  and  the  State  Highway 
Commission. 


RELATED  PRIVATE 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  entire  area  surrounding  Stone  Mountain  State  Park 
should  be  carefully  zoned  to  prevent  deterioration  of  the 
environment  in  the  vicinity  of  the  state  park  and  to  protect 
property  values.  The  Division  of  State  Parks  should  work 
closely  with  Wilkes  and  Alleghany  County  authorities  to 
achieve  this. 

There  is  excellent  opportunity  for  private  development  on 
private  land  of  such  recreational  facilities  as  campgrounds, 
riding  stables  and,  perhaps,  golf  courses,  to  supplement  state 
park  facilities.  The  Division  of  State  Parks  should  take  the 
lead  in  encouraging  high  standards  for  all  such  development. 
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SERVICES 
TO  PARK  USERS 


VISITOR  PROTECTION  AND  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

The  importance  of  providing  for  park  user  protection  and 
maintaining  law  and  order  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Unre- 
mitting attention  must  be  given  to  this  phase  of  park 
administration. 

Visitor  Protection 

Major  Hazards.  The  sheer  granite  faces  and  higher  water- 
falls at  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  present  a  major  hazard  to 
the  park  user  because  of  the  possibility  of  falls  from  them. 
This  hazard  should  be  coped  with  in  two  ways:  (1)  by 
designing  and  constructing  access  trails  so  that  they  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  accidents  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  and  (2)  by  training  and  equipping  the  state  park 
staff  for  speedy  rescue  operations. 

Water  in  stream  and  lake  presents  another  major  hazard. 
The  water  safety  programs  so  effectively  practiced  in  the 
North  Carolina  State  Parks  should  be  carried  on  at  Stone 
Mountain  State  Park  with  such  refinements  and  adaptations 
as  are  required  by  local  conditions. 

Emergencies  and  First  Aid.  All  permanent  members  of  the 
staff  and  key  summer  personnel  (lifeguards,  naturalists,  e.g.) 
should  be  properly  and  thoroughly  trained  in  first  aid  and 
emergency  operations,  and  should  be  given  refresher  training 
at  least  annually. 

Good  working  relationships  should  be  established  and 
maintained  with  rescue  squads,  hospitals,  and  other  medical 
services  in  the  area. 

Law  Enforcement  and  Traffic  Control 

Enforcement  of  the  state  park  regulations  and  traffic 
control  are  and  will  continue  to  be  the  major  law  enforce- 
ment activities. 


The  plan  for  park  development  includes  such  basic  aids  to 
law  enforcement  and  traffic  control  as  a  single  controlled 
entrance  to  the  state  park,  interior  control  of  vehicular  access 
to  use  areas  and  points  of  interest,  parking  areas  adequate  for 
optimum  public  use,  and  provisions  for  personnel  to  live  in 
the  state  park. 

Besides  the  quite  effective  law  enforcement  and  traffic 
control  measures  customarily  carried  on  in  the  North 
Carolina  State  Parks,  special  emphasis  should  be  given  at 
Stone  Mountain  State  Park  to:  (1)  a  law  enforcement  and 
traffic  control  training  and  retraining  program  for  all  perma- 
nent personnel  with  major  responsibilities  in  these  fields,  (2) 
systematic  patrolling  including  foot  and  horseback  patrols  of 
the  roadless  sections,  and  (3)  close  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  Highway  Patrol,  the  Sheriffs  of  Wilkes 
and  Alleghany  Counties  and  nearby  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

INFORMATION 

The  following  services  should  be  rendered  to  orient  the 
park  user  and  to  make  readily  available  to  him  information 
on  the  facilities  and  services  provided  for  his  use  and 
enjoyment. 

Approaches 

Highway  signs  should  provide  adequate  directions  for 
reaching  the  state  park. 

Distance  signs  (for  example:  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  20 
miles)  should  be  erected  at  appropriate  intervals  as  follows: 
On    U.S.    Highway  21    between  the   Blue 
Ridge   Parkway  and  the  access  road  to  the 
state    park  and   between    Interstate  77   and 
Secondary  Road  1002 
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On  State  Highway  18  between  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  and  Secondary  Road  1002 
and  between  North  Wilkesboro  and  Second- 
ary Road  1002 

On  Secondary  Road  1002  both  ways  be- 
tween U.S.  Highway  21  and  State  Highway  18 

On  the  access  road  to  be  built  with  the  aid 
of  Appalachian  Funds 

Appropriate  exit  signs  should  be  erected  on  Interstate 
Highway  77. 

Appropriate  exit  and  distance  signs  should  be  provided  on 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  and  the  exhibit  at  the  Stone 
Mountain  Overlook  should  be  up-dated  to  include  informa- 
tion on  the  state  park. 

Primary  Orientation 

At  the  major  orientation  and  information  center  near  the 
park  entrance,  there  should  be  displays  (especially  maps)  and 
information  folders  to  tell  the  park  user  what  there  is  to  see 
and  do  in  the  state  park,  what  facilities  are  available,  where 
they  are  and  how  to  reach  them,  what  the  fees  and  charges 
are,  current  programs  and  events  and  other  pertinent  infor- 
mation. All  should  be  designed  to  serve  the  park  visitor 
effectively  either  with  or  without  an  attendant  present. 

On  Site  Information 

Information  on  layout,  location  of  facilities,  fees,  regula- 
tions and  so  forth,  should  be  provided  on  bulletin  boards  in 
campgrounds  and  other  developed  areas. 

Signs 

Signs  will  be  required  to  provide  park  users  with  direction- 
al and  regulatory  information.  A  detailed  overall  sign  plan 


should   be   prepared  to  insure  adequate  but  not  excessive 
signing.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  signing  trails. 

Personal  Contact 

Park  personnel  are  a  major  source  of  information  for  the 
park  visitor.  Personnel  should  therefore  be  fully  informed  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  state  park  and  should  be 
prepared  to  give  accurate  directions  for  reaching  nearby 
towns  and  points  of  interest. 

INTERPRETIVE  SERVICES 

A  comprehensive  interpretive  program  is  required  to 
implement  and  supplement  the  physical  facilities  proposed  in 
the  General  Development  Plan.  This  program  should  include, 
in  addition  to  natural  history,  portrayal  of  the  life  of  the 
early  settlers  and  of  their  predecessors,  the  Indians. 

It  is  essential  that  an  interpretive  prospectus,  a  sign  and 
wayside  exhibit  plan,  and  a  museum  exhibits  plan  be 
prepared  to  provide  detailed  plans  for  this  comprehensive 
interpretive  program.  The  following  recommendations  are 
made  to  guide  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  detailed 
plans. 

Interpretive  Theme 

The  first  step  in  planning  an  interpretive  program  is  the 
selection  of  an  interpretive  theme.  The  interpretive  theme 
proposed  for  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  is  The  Evolution  of 
a  Landscape.  This  theme  should  be  so  developed  as  to  give 
the  park  user  a  concept  of  the  forces  that  create  a  landscape 
and  the  effect  of  each  on  the  landscape. 

Interpretive  Devices 

Natural  History.  The  major  set  of  interpretive  devices  will 
be  the  exhibits  in  the  park  museum.  These  should  expound 
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and  illustrate  the  interpretive  theme  as  it  relates  to  Stone 
Mountain  State  Park  and  environs.  Other  exhibits  should 
explain  the  geological  history  of  Stone  Mountain. 

Wayside  exhibits  should  be  provided  as  required  for  on  site 
interpretation.  Several  of  these,  appropriately  located,  should 
tell  the  story  of  Stone  Mountain.  Others,  suitably  located  in 
relation  to  the  granite  faces,  should  tell  the  story  of  soil 
formation  and  of  plant  adaptation  to  an  unusual  environ- 
ment. 

Self-guiding  trails  and  walks,  complete  with  the  requisite 
trailside  exhibits  and  signs,  should  be  constructed. 

Printed  matter  is  an  important  interpretive  device.  Self 
guiding  trail  leaflets,  and  handbooks  and  booklets  on  birds, 
plants,  geology  and  other  natural  features  should  be  prepared 
for  public  use. 

History.  One  of  the  old  farmsteads  restored  to  the 
condition  it  was  in  during  the  first  25  years  or  so  of  its 
existence,  along  with  Garden  Creek  Church,  will  tell  of  the 
life  and  times  of  the  early  settlers.  At  the  farm,  carefully 
designed  exhibits  and  signs  should  be  used  to  explain  and 
portray  this  story. 

All  old  homesteads  and  farms  throughout  the  state  park 
should  be  identified. 

Booklets  and  other  printed  material  dealing  with  the 
farmstead  and  the  early  settlers  should  be  prepared. 

Personal  Services 

An  audio-visual  program  based  on  the  interpretive  theme 
and  including  both  natural  history  and  history  should  be  a 
major  feature  at  the  park  museum.  This  program  should  be 
very  carefully  planned  and  prepared  to  make  it  a  truly 
meaningful  experience  for  those  who  see  and  hear  it. 

The  interpretive  program  should,  of  course,  include  con- 


ducted walks  and  hikes  and  campfire  programs.  Demonstra- 
tions might  be  conducted  at  the  farmstead  to  demonstrate 
the  use  of  farm  implements  and  tools,  kitchen  utensils,  and 
the  major  farm  and  household  activities. 

Qualified  part  time  help  can  do  much  to  strengthen  the 
state  park  interpretive  program.  The  park  superintendent, 
and  those  employees  he  designates,  should  seek  out  members 
of  nearby  school  faculties  who  are  qualified  in  subjects 
pertinent  to  the  interpretive  program  to  determine  their 
interest  in  helping  to  carry  it  on.  Definite  arrangements  for 
participation  in  the  interpretive  program  should  be  made 
with  those  who  are  interested  in  assisting.  The  same 
procedures  should  be  followed  with  private  individuals  and 
members  of  nature  study,  bird,  hiking,  and  similar  clubs  and 
with  members  of  local  historical  societies. 

RECREATION  PROGRAMS 

In  an  area  such  as  Stone  Mountain  State  Park,  interpretive 
programs  largely  supplant  organized  and  supervised  recrea- 
tion programs. 

There  should,  however,  be  a  definite  program  to  emphasize 
such  recreational  uses  of  natural  resources  as  hiking,  walk-in 
camping,  and  bird  watching.  One  effective  way  of  doing  this 
is  through  city,  county,  and  regional  park  and  recreation 
departments.  These  can  promote  and  assist  the  organization 
of  hiking,  camping,  bird  and  similar  clubs  and  provide 
programs  to  teach  them  skills  in  these  activities.  The  state 
park  staff  should  encourage  local  park  and  recreation 
departments  to  carry  on  such  programs  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  assist  them  in  doing  so. 

The  state  park  staff  should  also  directly  aid  the  type  of 
clubs  and  organizations  mentioned  (and  others  such  as 
horseback  riding  clubs)  to  plan  use  of  the  state  park. 
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MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAMS 


PROTECTION  OF  PROPERTY 

By  protection  of  property  is  meant  protection  of  forests, 
fields  and  buildings  from  fire  and  vandalism.  The  Division  of 
State  Parks  has  an  excellent  record  of  protecting  the  state 
parks,  and  the  recommendations  given  below  are  re-emphasis 
of  the  major  practices  set  forth  in  the  Divison's  Administra- 
tive Manual. 

General 

Keep  all  boundaries  of  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  clearly 
marked. 

Maintain  systematic  patrolling  by  uniformed  personnel. 

House  the  Superintendent  and  at  least  three  Park  Rangers 
in  the  state  park. 

Fire  Control 

Institute  positive  fire  prevention  measures  for  forests, 
fields  and  buildings. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Division  of  Forestry,  prepare  a 
written  forest  fire  control  plan. 

Provide  the  tools  and  equipment  required  by  the  forest  fire 
control  plan. 

Give  complete  training  (and  periodic  retraining)  in  forest 
fire  prevention  and  forest  fire  fighting  to  all  state  park 
personnel. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Department  of  Insurance, 
prepare  a  written  fire  control  plan  for  all  buildings. 

Provide  the  fire  fighting  tools  and  equipment  required  by 
the  building  fire  control  plan. 

Give  complete  training  and  periodic  retraining  in  building 
fire  prevention  and  fire  fighting. 

Establish  and   maintain  cooperative  agreements  with  the 


Division  of  Forestry  and  local  fire  departments. 

Establish  and  maintain  good  cooperative  relationships  with 
adjoining  state  park  neighbors. 

Vandalism 

It  is  recommended  that  the  instructions  given  in  the 
section  on  vandalism  in  the  Division  of  State  Parks  Adminis- 
trative Manual  be  followed. 

MAINTENANCE 

Unremitting  effort  and  adequate  maintenance  facilities, 
tools,  and  equipment  are  required  to  achieve  the  objective  of 
maintaining  Stone  Mountain  State  Park  in  first  class  condi- 
tion. The  needed  facilities  are  shown  on  the  General 
Development  Plan  and  Developed  Area  Schematics.  As  the 
maintenance  buildings  are  constructed,  they  should  be 
adequately  equipped  and  stocked  with  necessary  tools  and 
equipment. 

All  routine  maintenance  and  minor  repairs  should  be 
performed  by  the  park  staff.  Major  repair  jobs  should  be 
handled  under  Raleigh  Office  direct  supervision  or  by 
contract. 

Detailed  planning  is  the  key  to  efficient  maintenance. 
Therefore,  a  master  maintenance  program  should  be  prepared 
and  thereafter  updated  annually.  From  this  an  annual 
maintenance  program  should  be  prepared  at  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year. 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 


Ecological 


The  ideal  might  be  to  so  manage  natural  resources  as  to 
recreate    the    conditions    existing    before   the   white    man 
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appeared  on  the  scene.  The  extermination  of  the  chestnut  by 
blight,  and  the  eradication  of  several  species  of  animals,  to 
mention  only  two  things,  make  this  impossible. 

The  practical  and  attainable  goal  is  to  so  manage  natural 
resources  as  to  permit,  and  perhaps  encourage,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  types  of  ecological  communities  that  would  have 
naturally  occurred  following  the  extinction  of  chestnut. 
Recommendations  aimed  at  achieving  this  goal  follow. 

Vegetative  Cover 

Protection  is  the  major  management  practice  presently 
required  for  vegetative  cover.  Extreme  care  should  be  taken 
to  protect  the  vegetation  on  the  granite  faces  and  on  the 
summit  of  Stone  Mountain.  Both  types  of  vegetation  will  be 
subject  to  greatly  increased  human  impact. 

Besides  fire  control,  disease  and  insect  control  may  be 
necessary.  While  patrols  are  being  made,  a  careful  watch 
should  be  kept  for  any  sign  of  disease  or  insect  infestation. 
Periodic  inspections  should  be  made  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  detecting  signs  of  disease  or  insect  attack.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  many  insect  infestations  and  so-called 
"diseases"  are  part  of  the  natural  pattern.  Where  this  is  the 
case,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  to  attempt  control 
measures  should  be  very  carefully  weighed.  If  the  decision  is 
to  undertake  control  measures,  extreme  care  should  be 
exercised  to  assure  that  they  do  not  harm  forms  of  life  other 
than  those  to  which  they  are  directed. 

Cutting  of  any  vegetation  whatsoever  should  be  confined 
to  that  necessary  for  construction  and  operation  of  public 
use  facilities,  for  control  of  disease  or  insect  infestations,  or 
to  maintain  certain  relatively  rare  types  of  vegetation. 

Soil   aeration,  fertilization   and  other  remedial  practices 


may  be  necessary  where  soil  and  vegetation  is  being,  or  has 
been,  damaged  by  extremely  heavy  public  use. 

All  exotic  plants  should  be  eradicated  except  where 
retained  in  connection  with  historic  resources. 

Except  on  the  site  of  the  campground  where  early 
reforestation  may  be  advisable  to  provide  shade,  reforesta- 
tion, or  any  planting  other  than  for  landscaping  or  historic 
restoration,  should  be  deferred  until  the  research  recom- 
mended earlier  is  completed,  and  undertaken  then  only  if  the 
research  indicates  a  need  for  it.  The  process  of  old  field 
succession  should  be  permitted  to  take  place  wherever  it  is 
planned  to  replace  fields  with  woodland. 

Only  plants  indigenous  to  the  specific  site  in  which  they 
will  be  placed  should  be  used  in  landscaping  except  in 
connection  with  historic  restoration. 

Animal  Life 

As  with  vegetation,  protection  is  the  major  management 
practice  presently  required  for  animal  life.  Effective  forest 
fire  control  will  provide  protection  from  fire,  but  animal  life 
must  also  be  protected  from  man  and  his  animals.  Frequent 
patrols  should  be  made  and  active  measures  taken  to  detect 
and  apprehend  violators  of  the  state  park  regulations  con- 
cerning animal  life.  These  regulations  should  be  enforced 
strictly. 

It  is  recommended  that  no  stocking  be  done  prior  to 
completion  of  the  research  recommended  in  this  Master  Plan, 
and  then  only  if  research  finding  indicates  a  need  for  it. 

No  control  of  predators  should  be  undertaken,  but  the 
herd  of  goats  should  be  completely  removed  from  the  state 
park.  They  damage  the  vegetation  on  Stone  Mountain  and 
interfere  with  its  regeneration. 
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Water 

All  streams  in  the  state  park  should  be  protected  from 
pollution  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  There  should  be  no 
pollution  of  them  from  sources  inside  the  state  park. 

Except  as  proposed  in  this  Master  Plan,  stream  courses 
should  not  be  dammed  or  altered  in  any  way  and  all  should 
be  kept  as  wild  streams. 

Geological  and  Scenic  Features 

The  major  requirements  in  management  of  geological  and 
scenic  features  are  fire  control,  protection  from  vandalism, 
and  careful  design  and  construction  of  the  facilities  provided 
for  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  these  features.  Fire  control 
and  protection  from  vandalism  should  be  given  continuous 
and  concentrated  effort.  Trails,  overlooks  and  other  public 
use  facilities  should  be  as  inconspicuous  as  possible  and  be  so 
designed  that  both  their  construction  and  their  use  create  the 
least  possible  damage  and  disturbance  of  natural  conditions. 

HISTORICAL  AND  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 

Historical 

Buildings  and  structures  are  first  order  interpretive  devices. 
Only  the  Garden  Creek  Church,  one  set  of  farm  buildings  and 
the  remains  of  early  cabins  seem  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  included  in  the  interpretive  program.  All  of  these  should 
be  stabilized  and  "mothballed"  immediately.  Garden  Creek 
Church  and  the  set  of  farm  buildings  should  be  repaired  and 
restored  at  a  later  date. 

After  restoration,  farm  buildings  should  be  furnished, 
equipped  and  tooled  as  they  would  have  been  during  the  first 
25  years  of  their  existence  and  so  maintained. 


Archaeological 

The  formulation  of  a  management  plan  for  archaeological 
resources  must  be  deferred  until  the  recommended  research  is 
completed. 

RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES 

The  Division  of  State  Parks  has  for  many  years  successfully 
managed  facilities  for  swimming,  picnicking,  family  camping, 
organized  camping,  boating,  fishing,  hiking,  horseback  riding 
and  other  recreational  activities  as  well  as  refreshment  stands. 
These  same  management  programs  should  be  carried  on  at 
Stone  Mountain  State  Park.  Specific  recommendations  fol- 
low. 

General 

The  importance  of  keeping  all  developments  and  facilities 
for  public  use  at  a  high  standard  of  neatness  and  cleanliness 
and  meeting  all  public  health  and  sanitation  requirements 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  To  assure  these  high  standards, 
"routines"  such  as  are  used  at  some  of  the  other  state  parks 
should  be  prepared  and  carried  out. 

A  satisfactory  method  of  disposing  of  solid  wastes  must  be 
put  into  practice. 

All  public  use  facilities  recommended  in  this  master  plan 
should  be  managed  and  operated  by  the  Division  of  State 
Parks. 

Fees  and  Charges 

In  addition  to  the  fees  and  charges  now  in  force  in  the 
North  Carolina  State  Parks,  a  fee  should  be  charged  for  use  of 
bridle  trails.  One  simple  and  effective  way  of  doing  this  is  to 
require  an  annual  license  or  permit  for  each  animal  used  on 
the  bridle  trails. 
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PARK  SUPERINTENDENT  II 


STAFFING 


STENOGRAPHER  - 

-  CLERK  1 

WOLF  ROCK/CEDAR  ROCK 
DISTRICT 

Park  Ranger  II 
Park  Ranger  1 
Maintenance  Mechanic 
Maintenance  Man 

LAKE 
DISTRICT 

Park  Ranger  II 
Park  Ranger  1 
Maintenance  Man 

ESCARPMENT 
DISTRICT 

Park  Ranger  1 

For  administrative  purposes,  it  is  recommended  that  Stone 
Mountain  State  Park  be  divided  into  three  districts:  The  Wolf 
Rock/Cedar  Rock  District,  the  Lake  District,  and  the 
Escarpment  District.  The  Wolf  Rock/Cedar  Rock  District 
should  include  Stone  Mountain,  Wolf,  Cedar  and  Buzzard 
Rocks  and  all  territory  east  of  them  to  the  state  park 
boundary.  The  Lake  District  should  include  all  territory 
south  of  the  Wolf  Rock/Cedar  Rock  District  and  all  territory 
east  of  Little  Stone  Mountain  including  the  lake  and  the 
developments  on  its  shores.  The  Escarpment  District  should 
include  the  remainder  of  the  state  park. 

The  staff  should  be  organized  into  three  groups,  one  for 
each  district,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Park  Superin- 
tendent. The  staff  organization  that  will  be  required  when 
the  state  park  is  developed  in  accordance  with  this  master 
plan  is  shown  opposite.  The  sequence  of  staffing  is  indicated 
under  Priorities. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES: 

(1)  The  full  time  Park  Naturalist  at  Pilot  Mountain  State  Park 
to  be  responsible  also  for  interpretive  programs  at  Stone 
Mountain  State  Park. 

(2)  The  Maintenance  Mechanic  and  the  Maintenance  Man 
assigned  to  the  Wolf/Cedar  Rock  District  to  perform 
maintenance  in  the  other  districts  as  directed  by  the  Park 
Superintendent. 

(3)  The  Maintenance  Man  assigned  to  the  Lake  District  to 
perform  work  in  other  parts  of  the  state  park  as  directed 
by  the  Park  Superintendent. 

(4)  Seasonal  personnel  (Park  Naturalist,  Chief  Life  Guard, 
Life  Guards,  Refreshment  Stand  Manager,  Refreshment 
Stand  Clerks,  Park  Attendants,  etc.)  to  be  employed  in 
summer  as  required  and  in  accordance  with  North 
Carolina  State  Park  Standards. 

(5)  Hourly  personnel  to  be  employed  as  required  to  supple- 
ment permanent  and  seasonal  personnel. 
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PRIORITIES 


PRIORITY  1 


LAND  ACQUISITION 

Acquire  all  Priority  I  land 

RESEARCH 

Natural  Resources 

Prepare  check  lists  of  plants  and  animals 

Prepare  vegetation  type  map 

Study  of  the  communities  of  the  granite  faces 

Reconnaissance  of  the  geology 

Prepare  soil  map 

History 

Reconstruct  history  of  farmsteads  and  families  who  lived 
on  them 

Reconstruct  history  of  Garden  Creek  Church 

PARK  DEVELOPMENT 

Construct  park  road  and  overlooks  between  entrance  and 
summit  of  Wolf  Rock/Cedar  Rock  and  construct  park 
entrance 

Construct  first  section  of  parking  area  on  Wolf  Rock/Cedar 
Rock  and  first  section  of  parking  area  at  base  of  Stone 
Mountain 

Complete  roadside  improvement  and  landscaping  for  above 
road  overlooks  and  parking  areas 


Construct  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  systems  to 
serve  picnic  areas  on  Wolf  Rock/Cedar  Rock  and  park 
museum 

Construct  underground  electric  power  system  required  for 
above  water  supply  system 

Develop  one  picnic  area  on  Wolf  Rock/Cedar  Rock 

Construct  trails  on  Wolf  Rock/Cedar  Rock 

Construct  new  sections  and  improve  existing  sections  to  be 
retained  of  trails  to  and  on  Stone  Mountain 

Construct  fire  trails  required  by  fire  control  plan 

Construct  new  and  improve  existing  hiking  and  horse  trails 
throughout  present  park  area 

Construct  temporary  parking  areas  for  horse  trailers 

Raze  all  structures  not  to  be  retained  for  interpretive 
purposes  or  temporary  use 

SERVICES  TO  PARK  USERS 

Visitor  Protection  and  Law  Enforcement 

Train  and  equip  personnel  for  speedy  rescue  operations 

Give  personnel  first  aid  training 

Establish  working  relationship  with  rescue  squads,  hos- 
pitals, doctors  and  other  medical  services 

Give  personnel  law  enforcement  and  traffic  control  train- 
ing 

Establish  cooperative  relationships  with  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies 
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Information 

Provide  highway  signing  (State  Highway  Commission) 
Prepare  detailed  sign  plan  for  entire  state  park 
Provide  signs  and  bulletin  boards  as  required  by  current 
development  and  use 
Prepare  trail  maps 

Interpretive  Services 

Prepare  interpretive  prospectus 

Establish  working  relationships  with  members  of  school, 
college  and  university  faculties 

Prepare  sign  and  wayside  exhibit  plan 

Construct  and  install  interim  wayside  exhibits  on  Wolf 
Rock/Cedar  Rock  and  Stone  Mountain 

Recreation  Programs 

Establish  working  relationships  with  city,  county,  and 
regional  recreation  departments  and  with  appropriate  private 
organizations  and  clubs 


MANAGEMENT  PROGRAMS 


Protection 


Clearly  mark  all  boundaries 

Prepare  written  forest  fire  control  plan 

Provide    tools   and    equipment    required    by    forest   fire 


control  plan 

Establish  cooperative  agreement  with  Division  of  Forestry 

Give  all  personnel  complete  training  in  forest  fire  preven- 
tion and  forest  fire  fighting 

Prepare  written  building  fire  control  plan 

Give  all  personnel  building  fire  prevention  and  fire  fighting 
training 

Provide  tools  and  equipment  required  by  building  fire 
control  plan 

Establish  cooperative  agreements  with  local  fire  depart- 
ments 

Establish  good  cooperative  relationships  with  state  park 
neighbors 

Natural  Resources 

Eradicate  all  exotic  plants  except  those  associated  with 
historical  resources 

Historical  and  Archaeological  Resources 

Stabilize  and  "mothball"  buildings  to  be  retained  for 
interpretive  purposes 

STAFFING 

Employ  Park  Superintendent  II 

Employ  Park  Ranger  II  and  Park  Ranger  I  for  Wolf 
Rock/Cedar  Rock  District 

Employ  Stenographer  —  Clerk  (Part  time) 
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PRIORITY  2 


LAND  ACQUISITION 

Acquire  all  Priority  2  land 

RESEARCH 
Natural  History 

Studies  of  major  vegetation  types  to  determine  relation- 
ships to  soils,  etc. 

Determine  composition  of  forest  existing  before  time  of 
white  man 

Determine  animal  life  supported  by  this  forest 

Determine  the  successional  story 

PARK  DEVELOPMENT 

Construct  superintendent's  residence,  two  ranger's  resi- 
dences, work  shop  and  garage  in  maintenance  center  and 
utilities  and  road  to  serve  them 

Complete  roadside  improvement  and  landscaping  for  above 
road  and  buildings 

Enlarge  Wolf  Rock/Cedar  Rock  picnic  area  as  required 

Enlarge  parking  areas  on  Wolf  Rock/Cedar  Rock  and  at 
base  of  Stone  Mountain  as  required 

Complete  roadside  improvement  and  landscaping  for  above 
parking  area  expansion 

Construct  park  office/information  center  and  utilities  to 


serve  it 

Construct  first  section  of  park  office/information  center 
parking  area 

Complete  roadside  improvement  and  landscaping  (includ- 
ing overlook)  for  above  parking  area  and  building 

Extend  hiking,  horse  and  fire  trails  to  Priority  1  land 
acquired 


SERVICES  TO  PARK  USERS 


Information 


Provide  additional  signs  as  required  by  current  develop- 
ment and  use 

Install  bulletin  boards  in  developed  areas 

Install  exhibits  and  displays  at  park  office/information 
center 

Interpretive  Services 

Construct  and  install  self-guiding  trails  (natural  history) 
Construct  and  install  wayside  exhibits  (natural  history) 
Construct   and   install   wayside  exhibits   identifying  and 
giving  information  on  old  farmsteads  throughout  state  park 

STAFFING 

Employ  Maintenance  Man  for  Wolf  Rock/Cedar  Rock 
District 
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PRIORITY  3 


LAND  ACQUISITION 

Acquire  all  Priority  3  land 

RESEARCH 
Natural  History 

Prepare  detailed  record  of  changes  made  or  caused  by  man 
History 

Produce  information  required  to  restore  farmstead  to  its 
early  condition 

Produce  information  required  to  restore  Garden  Creek 
Church  to  its  original  condition 

Produce  information  required  to  portray  and  interpret 
above  farmstead  and  church 

PARK  DEVELOPMENT 

Extend  park  road  to  bath  house  area  and  campground  and 
construct  overlooks  along  park  road 

Construct  parking  area  to  serve  bath  house,  boat  house  and 
picnic  area 

Complete  roadside  improvement  and  landscaping  for  above 
road  and  parking  area 

Construct  dam,  lake,  beach,  bath  house,  refreshment  stand 
and  boat  house  and  utilities  to  serve  them 

Complete  landscaping  of  above  lake  development 


Develop  first  section  of  picnic  area 

Construct  first  sections  of  campground  and  utilities  to 
serve  them 

Construct  seasonal  employee's  barracks,  remaining  main- 
tenance buildings  and  utilities  to  serve  these  structures 

Remodel  existing  residence  at  Lake  District  for  use  as 
ranger's  residence  and  construct  utilities  for  it,  and  access 
road  to  it 

Complete  roadside  improvement  and  landscaping  for  above 
road  and  residence 

Extend  hiking,  horse  and  fire  trails  to  Priority  2  land 
acquired 


SERVICES  TO  PARK  USERS 


Information 


Provide  additional  signs  as  required  by  current  develop- 
ment and  use 

Prepare  trail  maps 

Interpretive  Services 

Prepare  museum  exhibits  plan 

STAFFING 

Employ  Park  Ranger  II,  Park  Ranger  I  and  Maintenance 
Man  for  Lake  District 
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PRIORITY  4 


LAND  ACQUISITION 

Acquire  all  Priority  4  land 

RESEARCH 

Archaeology 

Determine  Indian  use  in  area  of  state  park 
Determine  if  important  events  involving  Indians  occurred 
in  area  of  state  park 

Determine  if  Indian  artifact  sites  exist  in  state  park 

PARK  DEVELOPMENT 

Extend  park  road  to  second  picnic  area  at  lake 

Build  first  section  of  parking  area  for  above  picnic  area 

Complete  roadside  improvement  and  landscaping  for  above 
road  and  parking  area 

Develop  second  picnic  area  at  lake 

Enlarge  campground  as  required 

Construct  rangers  residence  at  Lake  District  and  utilities  to 
serve  it 

Complete  landscaping  for  above  residence 

Construct  park  museum  and  utilities  to  serve  it 

Complete  landscaping  for  park  museum 

Enlarge  parking  areas  on  Wolf  Rock/Cedar  Rock,  at  base 
of  Stone  Mountain  and  at  office/information  center  as 
required 

Complete  roadside  improvement  and  landscaping  for  above 
parking  area  enlargements 

Extend  hiking,  horse  and  fire  trails  to  Priority  3  land 
acquired,  construct  trail  shelters  and  construct  parking  area 


for  horse  trailers 

SERVICES  TO  PARK  USERS 

Information 

Revise  trail  maps  as  required 
Prepare  information  folder 

Add   signs  and   bulletin   boards  as  required   by   current 
development  and  use 

Interpretive  Services 

Prepare  audio-visual  program  for  park  museum 
Construct  and  install  museum  exhibits 
Prepare  interpretive  literature 

Prepare  interpretive  devices  plan  for  farmstead  and  Garden 
Creek  Church 

Construct  and  install  above  interpretive  devices 

MANAGEMENT  PROGRAMS 

Historical  and  Archaeological  Resources 

Restore  farmstead  to  its  early  condition 
Move  Garden   Creek   Church  to  site  where   it  is  to  be 
interpreted  and  restore  it  to  its  original  condition 
Furnish  and  equip  farmstead  and  church 

STAFFING 

Employ  Park  Ranger  I  for  Escarpment  District 
Employ  Maintenance  Mechanic  for  Wolf  Rock/Cedar  Rock 
District 
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PRIORITY  5 


LAND  ACQUISITION 

Acquire  Priority  5  land 

PARK  DEVELOPMENT 

Construct  fishing  access  parking  area 

Complete  roadside  improvement  and  landscaping  for  above 
parking  area  and  road  to  it 

Enlarge  existing  parking  areas  as  required 

Complete  roadside  improvement  and  landscaping  for  above 
parking  area  enlargements 

Enlarge  existing  picnic  areas  as  required 

Enlarge  campground  as  required 

Construct  access  road  and  parking  area  for  third  picnic 
area  at  lake  (if  required) 

Complete  roadside  improvement  and  landscaping  for  above 
road  and  parking  area 


Develop  third  picnic  area  at  lake  (if  required) 

Construct  access  road  and  parking  area  for  secondary 
public  use  area  (if  required) 

Complete  roadside  improvement  and  landscaping  for  above 
road  and  parking  area 

Develop  secondary  public  use  area  and  utilities  to  serve  it 
(if  required) 

Extend  hiking,  horse  and  fire  trails  to  Priority  4  and 
Priority  5  land  acquired  and  construct  trail  shelters 


SERVICES  TO  PARK  USERS 


Information 


Provide  signs  as  required  by  current  development  and  use 
Install  new  bulletin  boards  in  developed  areas  as  required 
Up-date  all  information  exhibits 
Up-date  all  bulletin  boards 
Revise  trail  maps  as  required 
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